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BATTLE OF ABOUKIR. 


(Translated from Les Chroniques de la Marine Francaise—for the 
Naval Magazine.) 


Tue first of August 1798 would have been one of the 
hottest days experienced by the French fleet on the coast of 
Egypt, if a moderate breeze from N. N. W. which blew all 
day, had not tempered the ardor of a cloudless sky. 

The necessity of obtaining water had obliged each 
French ship to land a party of sailors with a guard of sol- 
diers—whilst the latter, placed at certain intervals on the 
plain, kept the Bedouins, who constantly harassed the work- 
ing parties, at a distance by the fear of their bullets, the 
former were employed in digging wells, from which was 
obtained with difficulty a scanty supply of thick and brack- 
ish water. 

At 2 p.M. all was calm and quiet in the fleet, the crews, 
a few of the watch excepted, had yielded to that siesta 
which the heat of the weather and the idleness of a road- 
stead, had made almost a matter of necessity, when one of 
the lookouts of l’Heureux, 74, announced the English fleet in 
the North West. The news spread rapidly through the 
fleet, and all eyes were turned in the direction in which the 
enemy was announced—Signals from the Admirals imme- 
diately recalled the working parties with their guards, the 
frigates also received orders to make up the deficiencies in 
the crews of the ships of the line by sending men on board 
of the latter. 

At 3 p.m. the English fleet having approached consider- 
ably, a signal was made by the Admiral for all the French 
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ships to prepare for action—these warlike dispositions were 
incompletely made on board many of the ships; their cap- 
tains, thinking that even should an engagement result from 
the presence of the enemy’s fleet, Nelson would not dream 
of attacking our line on the first day, did not execute the 
orders of the Admiral with that maritime rigor which 
should always follow the commands of a chief—many neg- 
lected even to run out the hawsers which were intended, 
inefficaciously it is true, to remedy the great distance 
between our ships by tying them, as it were, one to the 
other. 

Brueys having called on board the Captains of the two 
brigs l’Alerte and Le Railleur, entrusted to them a duty 
which they hastened to execute, these two vessels, having 
cleared our line, hauled on a wind as close as possible in 
order to approach the British fleet and examine its force 
critically. L’Alerte having neared the enemy to about 
cannon shot, as soon as she perceived one of his ships ready 
to give chase, covered herself with canvas and passing in 
her flight over the shoals which surround the little island of 
Aboukir endeavored to lead the pursuing ship into those 
dangers, but the latter having run a few cables lengths in 
chase of so feeble an enemy, tacked to rejoin the main body. 

L’Alerte perceiving at this moment a Djerme standing 
towards the English Fleet altered her course and approached 
so as to cover her with her fire, but could neither capture nor 
sink her—this Djerme coming from one of the coves of the 
ancient Canopus, placed on board of Nelson’s ships several 
pilots, natives of the country, who were immediately distri- 
buted through the fleet. 

The British fleet at this moment consisted but of twelve 
line of battle ships and one brig. These vessels advanced 
slowly and without order. Notwithstanding the confusion 
under which the English Admiral sought to mask his inten- 
tions, Brueys soon penetrated them by his general course : 
Brueys’ signals also seemed to indicate doubt as to the mode 
of combat. The order to cross top-gallant-yards seemed to 
indicate an intention to weigh and fight under sail, when a 
new signal and the order to haul down the flags and pend- 
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ants made known to the fleet the determination to fight the 
British at anchor. The latter still advanced péle-méle. 
Arrived opposite the ruins of Canopus at the western mouth 
of the Nile, the whole fleet by a simultaneous movement 
formed in line of battle, this evolution was performed with 
admirable precision and rapidity. 

This step taken they advanced, on the starboard tack, on 
the head of the French column. Nelson had arranged no 
plan of attack. Such was his confidence in his captains 
that he had neglected those strategistic combinations by 
which the genius of the chief often seizes victory. His sole 
injunctions to his officers were to take such positions as 
mutually to support each other, and in case the battle should 
be fought at anchor each ship was to support as much as 
possible her next astern: preparations were made to anchor 
by the stern so that not being obliged to wind the ships 
would constantly present their broadsides to the enemy. 
When however he had clearly ascertained the position of the 
French ships he made a signal not to close with the French 
line, but to attack only the van-division and the right of the 
centre, so that each French ship vigorously assailed on the 
bow and the quarter at the same time should be over- 
whelmed by across fire before the rear division could move 
up to their succor. 

“The moment,” says the author of the life of Nelson 
printed in London in 1814, “that the Admiral had recon- 
noitred the French fleet carefully, the plan which he deter- 
mined to follow was to place his ships as near as possible 
one on the outer bow, and another on the outer quarter of 
each ship of the enemy.” An untoward event embarrassed 
his attack: the Culloden, his leading ship, having ranged too 
near the small island, touched on the shoals that lie North 
East from it, the Goliath, the next in the line, immediately 
kept away, but on the assurance of the pilot that by resum- 
ing his course he would find sufficient water, her Captain 
lutfed, followed by the rest of the fleet, which continued thus 
to fall on the van of the French fleet. 

The British fleet was within pistol shot, when, on a 
signal from Brueys, our ships mingled their broadsides with 
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the fire already opened from four pieces of ordnance and 
two morters mounted on the little island ; the entire line was 
at the same moment dressed by the display of flags and 
pendants at their respective places. 

The English fleet stood on in silence showing no national 
flag but the Jack. 

Our van division committed a great fault in not com- 
mencing its fire as soon as the offensive movement of the 
English had placed them within cannon shot—this would 
have been the more injurious to the enemy, as the shot of our 
ships first in the line would have severely raked their ships 
as they approached—it might have happened also that such 
a fire by dismasting or otherwise injuring some of his ships 
would have checked the aggressive movement of the fleet. 
The English column had so just an appreciation of its posi- 
tion that it preferred to continue its course under our fire, 
without burning priming, to presenting its broadsides to 
return it. The injury done to them during the short time 
that they were exposed to the action of our artillery indica- 
ted the advantage which our fleet would have derived from 
a prolongation of this fire. 

Arrived at the van of the French line, the Captain of the 
Goliath thought that he might profit by the latitude left him 
in the instructions of the Admiral, by doubling our fleet and 
taking it on the reverse, while another part of the fleet, exe- 
cuting the signal, should attack and fight it in front. 

This manceuvre, as bold as it was skillful, acknowledged 
by his own historian to be, in the opinion of the public gen- 
erally, one of the most brilliant rays in the glory of Nelson, 
is not due to the military genius of that Admiral, but to one 
of those inspirations which at a critical moment sometimes 
illumine the mind of an inferior officer. 

Far be from us the wish to attack in this place one of 
the most brilliant performances of the English navy ; we 
have no iconoclast-feeling ; we respect genius even when we 
are made bitterly to deplore its success; we protest then 
against any such interpretation ; we protest against it be- 
cause there is something so narrow in that national egotism 
which arms the writers of a country against the great men 
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of a rival nation, that pity is the only sensation excited by 
such declamations, should credit for good intentions save 
them from more severe condemnation: those who com- 
mence so ungracious a task will find their labors recoil on, 
and injure only themselves. 

We are guided in our narrations by truth alone. De- 
termined to avoid even the suspicion of being under the in- 
fluence of national sentiment as regards this fact, we will let 
the English writers speak for themselves. 

“Captain Foley,” says the historian of Nelson already 
quoted, “Jed the way with the Goliath. He had for some 
time conceived the idea, that if the French ships were 
moored along the coast, the best manner of attack would be 
to pass between them and the land, because their batteries 
would doubtless not be so well prepared for battle on the 
side next the shore as on the other.” The Annual Register, 
1798, page 143, is not less formal. “It appears,” says he 
in one of his notes, “ that it was Captain Foley who took 
upon himself to turn the van-division of the enemy, and to 
pass in shore of the line, no signal having been made to di- 
rect this manceuvre : such a resolution, adopted on the spur 
of the moment, shows a seaman possessing the soundest 
ideas of every thing touching his profession.” 

But in the absence even of these unquestionable authori- 
ties, Nelson’s own conduct in this affair is sufficient to esta- 
blish the circumstance on which we rely—a circumstance 
of the greatest importance, as from it, more than any other, 
resulted the triumph of the British fleet. What in fact was 
Nelson’s conduct on this occasion? Did he transmit by sig- 
nal an order for this manceuvre to his first division? If he 
had conceived this project, would he not, as he did at Tra- 
falgar, have made the signal so usual in Naval Tactics, 
“'The Admiral will lead,” and would he not have placed 
himself at the head of the column to conduct the evolu- 
tion? Was it not his own ship, the Vanguard, on the con- 
trary, that first bore up to pass in front of the French line ? 

Scarcely had the Goliath doubled le Guerrier, touching 
her bowsprit and pouring her broadside into her, when she 
let go her anchor to take a position on her bow: but the 
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bottom being of sand and broken shells, the anchor did not 
hold, and her headway carried her on the quarter of le Con- 
querant, the second ship of our line, against which her bat- 
tery played with overwhelming energy: the Zealous 
anchored with more precision on the beam of our first ship: 
the Orion after sinking the frigate la Serieuse, which at 
anchor on the shoal had dared to fire into her, anchored 
astern of l’Aquilon, while the Theseus, whose firing had 
completed the dismasting of la Guerrier, took a position 
abeam of la Spartiate ; the Audacious bearing up and pour- 
ing her fire from both sides, cut the French line ahead of le 
Conquerant, and anchored on her starboard bow. The 
Vanguard was the first ship that did not cross the French 
line ; setting the exampie to the ships that followed her, she 
bore up in front of our line and anchored within a cable’s 
length of le Spartiate, while the Minataur engaged I’ Aquilon, 
the Defence took a position abeam of le Peuple Souverain, 
the Swiftsure on the bow of le Franklin, the Bellerophon, 
engaged |’Orient, three-decker, and the Majestic le Tou- 
nant. 

Such was the position of the English fleet at half past six 
p.m. when the clouds of smoke which enveloped the British 
Squadron and the first divisions of the French fleet, were 
tipped with red by the last rays of the setting sun. 

Thus surrounded by the enemy, the ships of the Repub- 
lic answered their overwhelming attack by a most energe- 
tic defence ; the English certainly had no reason to suspect 
from the vigor with which their fire was returned that there 
was a deficiency of two hundred men in the crew of each of 
these ships. However formidable for us was the disposi- 
tion of the eneimy’s ships, yet we might have hoped for vic- 
tory, if Rear Admiral Villeneuve, commanding the rear 
division, had understood that in a naval combat, in the 
absence of special and rigorous orders to the contrary, a 
division cannot remain hors du feu, an idle spectator, with- 
out a dereliction of duty ; that the place of honor is in the 
midst of danger, and that no ship is in her proper post until 
her broadside bears on an enemy. Admiral Villeneuve, 
whose flag floated on le Guillaume Tell, might, with the 
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four other ships under his orders, ’Heureux, le Mercure, 
le Genereux and le Timoleon, have got under way, worked 
up the bay, and with his starboard tacks on board, with a 
division carrying three hundred and seventy cannon, at- 
tacked the strongest part of the British fleet, which would 
thus have been placed between two fires. Rear sidmiral 
Villeneuve, not seeing the signals of Brueys, remained at his 
anchors while our van and centre fought heroically against 
overwhelming forces; this error decided the issue of this 
important affair ; it was no doubt sensibly felt by Villen- 
euve, for no where can a more direct condemnation of his 
conduct be found, than in the orders issued by himself on 
the eve of another battle, which was not less disastrous for 
the I’rench fleet, than the one, the loss of which was caused 
by his inaction: “ A commander must take counsel from his 
own courage, rather than from the signals of the Admiral, 
who,. himself engaged in the battle, has it not in his power 
to make any—he should make every exertion to succor 
assailed vessels.” 

While darkness settled on the bay, the combat, far from 
slackening, raged at each moment with new fury. The 
French ships, enveloped by the enemy, endeavored by 
prodigies of valor to siege a victory which still escaped 
them: the cables of le Peuple Souverain having been cut 
by the enemy’s shot, she drifted out of the line, and, driven 
by the wind and current, grounded on a shoal. 

Just as the last rays of twilight were fading, two ships 
of the line detached by Nelson in the morning, to recon- 
noiter Alexandria, ran into the bay, and by the position 
which they took in the battle, rendered still more complex 
the situation of the French fleet ; the Alexander cut one line 
astern of the Admiral and took a position to leeward of that 
ship; the Leander placed herself athwart hawse of le Frank- 
lin in the opening left by le Peuple Souverain. 

The disaster of our fleet was from that moment inevi- 
table ; the immobility of our rear division condemned it to 
fall by an accident or by capture, in whatever misfortune 
this day might terminate, it was resolved that the denoue- 
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ment should be glorious ; our ships displayed all the hero- 
ism that France could expect from her sailors. 

Le Guerrier and le Conquerant, entirely dismasted by 
the fire of five ships, fought, until their guns dismounted and 
more than half their crews placed hors-de-combat, all hope 
was lost of rendering the victory more dear. 

Le Spartiate, attacked at the same time by the Vanguard 
and the Goliath, poured her thunder so successfully from both 
sides, that the English Admiral, on whose larboard bow she 
lay, was obliged to renew the crews of his guns three times. 

Le Franklin, assailed by four enemy’s ships, racked from 
head to stern by the Leander, cannonaded to windward by 
the Swiftsure and the Defence, the fire of which ships 
crossed that of the Orion, posted in shore of the line, 
opposed to this force, so materially disproportioned, such a 
superiority of bravery that nothing but numerical strength 
gave victory to the enemy. 

L’Orient and her next astern, le Tounant, had given to 
affairs if not a more heroic, at least a more favorable aspect: 
at this point victory perched upon our flags. 

The Bellerophon, anchored to windward of the French 
Admiral, was exposed to his overwhelming broadsides. At 
half past seven all her riasts were shot away, her guns dis- 
mounted and useless, two hundred of her crew lying in the 
cock-pit or on deck, a few more broadsides from |’Orient 
would infallibly have sunk her, when cutting her cable she 
drifted out of the line, this however could not save her from 
capture, receiving a broadside from le Tounant she struck 
her flag to save herself from immediate destruction. 

L’Heureux and le Mercure would have continued to 
cannonade her if Villeneuve, hearing the seamen on board 
cry out that she had struck, had not ordered the fire to 
cease. The Rear Admiral neglecting to take immediate 
possession, the Bellerophon drifted slowly towards the 
mouth of the Nile. 

The Majestic, opposed to le Tounant, was not more 
fortunate ; anxious to close with the French line, this ship 
caught the end of her bowsprit in the main shrouds of 
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le Tonnant and remained some time in this situation, during 
which she sustained a murderous raking fire which in a few 
moments killed her captain, disabled almost all .the officers 
and two hundred sailors. With difficulty disengaged from 
this critical situation the Majestic was suffered to drift to- 
wards l’Heureux to withdraw from the shot of so formida- 
ble an enemy. 

Such was the general aspect of this combat, the defence 
of each vessel was doubtlessly illustrated by many heroic 
details. History, which almost always makes its records 
from the bulletins of the conquerors has no doubt lost many 
of these glorious facts—Memory however has kept a record 
of them, and France now gathers them up to console her for 
this great disaster. 

Brueys, on the deck of his ship, surrounded by a nume- 
rous staff, among whom were his flag Captain, Casa- Bianca 
and his police officer, (ordonnateur,) Joubert, watched from 
this elevated point all the events of the battle that were not 
concealed by the smoke. About twenty small-armsmen 
with the officers were the only persons seen on the upper 
deck, the weakness of the crew made it necessary to send 
all the other combatants to the lower deck guns ; notwith- 
standing the danger was much increased by his compara- 
tively isolated situation, Brueys, although wounded, would 
not abandon it; there he was struck by a shot which nearly 
cut him in two; in this desperate situation he resisted all 
attempts to carry him to the apartment for the wounded, 
pronouncing, with a firm voice, these words—* Leave me 
here, a French Admiral should die on his quarter-deck.” If 
this officer was guilty of some faults in tactics, were not his 
errors gloriously redeemed by the eclat of such a death ? 
The superior officers of both fleets had been nearly all struck 
down. While Brueys died gloriously, Duchayla and Nelson 
were carried below wounded. 

Meanwhile the numerous losses which the French expe- 
rienced, far from discouraging our crews, served only to 
stimulate their valor ; the fire of le Franklin and of l’Orient 
uad at no time been so terrible as at the moment when they 
were deprived of the Admirals whose flags they carried. 
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The wound received by Casa-Bianca redoubled the fury of 
the sailors of l’Orient ; the English vessels cannonaded by 
the centre of our line began, notwithstanding their number, 
to give way under the vigor of our defence. Victory hung 
over our flag when the arrival of two new combatants dis- 
closed to the centre, what the cessation of the fire in the van 
had made us suspect, that the intrepidity displayed by our 
vessels in their desperate defence had served only to ennoble 
their fall. 

This first reverse was the sure presage to our fleet of 
the defeat that they were to experience ; deprived of the van, 
which had yielded after a most obstinate defence, the rear- 
division abandoned to inaction, the centre seemed by the 
vigor of its fire, to preserve the hope of triumph which its 
first successes had inspired. 

The new comers, the van having struck, concentrated 
their forces on the centre: this could not however more than 
change the probability of success, the intrepidity of our 
sailors was the same and the fury of the action unabated ; 
the same devotion and order in the batteries, the same 
enthusiasm and heroism in the officers. The Captain of 
le Franklin, mortally wounded, resigned the command of his 
ship to Captain Martinet, recommending him to conquer or 
die. 

A sublime death awaited Petit Thouais on board 
le Tonnant. This brave man, wounded in many places, con- 
tinued at his post directing the combat: amidst the storm of 
iron which hurtled around him he remained calm and un- 
daunted : his body mutilated, his legs and arms disabled by 
the shot, this sublime citizen seemed to survive himself to 
watch over the honor of his ship. Seated in a tub of bran 
he succeeded in stopping the effusion of blood, and by that 
means prolonged his life for some moments: it was from 
this heroic couch that with a firm though dying voice he ex- 
acted from his staff a promise never to surrender his ship. 
“If the enemy said he, attempts to carry us by boarding, 
swear to me citizens, to throw our flag and my corpse into 
the sea, that neither the one nor the other may be soiled by 
the hands of the English :” they swore and he expired! 
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Meanwhile a new misfortune awaited our squadron—the 
upper deck of l’Orient, the men having been drawn from 
thence to supply the lower batteries, became the scene of a 
terrible conflagration ; vain was the attempt to stop its rav- 
ages ; the poop, and quarter and waist cloths having been 
newly painted offered food to the flames; those who had 
abandoned their guns to contend with this new enemy find- 
ing their efforts powerless returned immediately to their 
pieces, and while the flames ascended the shrouds, darted 
among the cordage, embraced the masts and yards, entwined 
themselves among the sails which they burnt from the gas- 
kets, and floated with the flags consuming them at the top 
of the masts, the cannon of the batteries thundered with new 
fury. 

The bay of Aboukir at this terrible moment presented a 
firightful but splendid spectacle: the fleets, whose destruc- 
tive melée had been a moment before concealed by the 
darkness of the night, now showing on the dark ground of 
the heavens their crippled hulls and dishevelled masts all 
reddened by the reverberations of the three-decker in flames ; 
the sea, throwing from its opaque waters livid and bloody 
reflections, the coast colored with the burning tints of the 
conflagration, and l’Orient herself in the midst of the fleet 
enveloped in flames, fire spouting from her batteries, while 
she poured on her enemies a shower of balls. 

The English vessels gave way before such an adversary, 
and bore towards le Franklin andle Tonnant. The valor of 
these two ships was unshaken in the midst of the carnage 
with which the fury of so many enemies had heaped their 
decks: the latter, however, covered with sparks and burn- 
ing fragments, is forced to cut her cables to withdraw from 
the perils threatened by the neighborhood of l’Orient. Her 
example is immediately followed by l’Heureux and le Mer- 
cure, who not however having taken the same precaution to 
prepare a second anchor, grounded on the sand banks of the 
coast. 

The Admiral’s ship still fought, though her masts, em- 
braced by the flames, tottered to their fall: she yet gave to 
her companions in arms an example of a glorious defence : 
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the sailors of Orient behaved in the face of fire as did the 
crew of le Vengeur in the face of the waves. When the 
flames took possession of the second deck they retreated to 
the lower deck, and continued to defend themselves with 
the same obstinacy ; but the conflagration pursued them to 
this new asylum; the cannon are once more loaded, a voice 
announces that the fire has reached the gun-room: the mo- 
ment is extreme. While some of the sailors hastened to 
bring up such of the wounded as there might be a hope of 
saving, the last broadside burst from the battery, and its 
defenders, rushing through the ports, leaped into the sea. 

The hold of I’ Orient was then witness to an act worthy 
to crown this heroic catastrophe. The young Casa-Bianca, 
when all was over, left the scene of combat and hastened to 
the apartment for the wounded where his father was ; there 
was no hope of saving the life of this brave Captain. A 
sailor strove in vain to tear this child from the vessel about 
to be blown into the air. “ No, no,” cried he, throwing 
himself into the arms of his father, who weeping, would 
have repulsed him, “ this is my place, father, let me die with 
you.” The sailor fled: the next moment a frightful explo- 
sion is heard, an immense column of fire is seen to rise in 
the air; every thing seems enkindled by this dazzling light ; 
the fleet, the sea, the shore, the desert, and then all relapses 
into obscurity and silence: nothing is now seen but the dim 
flashing, which so much light leaves in the eyes, and nothing 
is heard but a dull tinkling, the noise of the fragments, and 
the splashing of the cannon as, having been thrown towards 
the heavens, they fell one by one into the sea. The two 
fleets, struck with stupor, seemed for the moment to forget 
the battle and it was near a quarter of an hour after this 
catastrophy before it was renewed. 

Le Franklin alone of the rear and centre divisions con- 
tinued her fire at her post; attacked by five ships, over- 
whelmed by the enormous weight of iron which their broad- 
sides threw into her, she maintained the contest with the 
guns that had not been dismounted by the enemy’s fire. 
The intrepid Duchayla, deprived by his wounds at first both 
of hearing and of sight, and still blind, caused himself to be 
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carried to the battery, that he might animate his crew; he 
was informed that there were but three cannon of 36 that 
could be fired—* fire still” answered he, ‘our Jast shot may 
be an unfortunate one for the enemy.” But the English, 
wishing to finish the business with this crippled ship, whose 
dying fire announced her feebleness, determined to board 
her ; having scarcely one-fourth of her crew left now to 
defend her, this brave ship is forced to surrender at the 
moment when she is about to be boarded by two ships ; it 
was Captain Martinet who ordered the flag to be struck. 

The English ships, having been brought by their suc- 
cesses, gradually down upon our rear division, exchanged 
with them at first an animated fire, which however in con- 
sequence of the price at which they had purchased their 
triumphs, gradually died away about three in the morning. 

The dawning day showed the French flag still flying on 
nine ships—six of the line, three of which, l’Heureux, le 
Mercure and le Tonnant were aground—and three, le Guil- 
laume Tell, le Genereux and le Timoleon, in line under the 
flag of R. A.Gantheaume: the frigate, La Justice (which 
had got under weigh to take possession of the Bellerophon* 
that had struck the evening before) la Diane and |’Arthemise. 

The six hours employed by the English to get the least 
injured of their ships in a state to renew the engagement, 
were improved by our vessels, still at anchor, in repairing 
the injuries received in their short engagement. The com- 
bat was renewed about five with great vivacity by all the 
ships that Nelson had been able to get in a state for service. 
L’Heureux and le Mercure, having grounded with their 
heads to the shore, could make no defence; |’Arthemise 
fired her larboard broadside and struck ; her Captain, imita- 
ting the example of the Bellerophon, set fire to the ship and 
gained the shore with his crew. 

Admiral Villeneuve perceiving the impossibility of re- 
newing an engagement which could have no other result 
than completing the disaster of our fleet, made a signal to 
the vessels that could yet get underway, to make sail and 


* This ship, contrary to the rules of war, rehoisted her flag. Nelson 
sent the Audacious to protect her. 
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follow him. The ship of the line, le Genereux and the 
frigates, la Diane and la Justice, weighed immediately, and 
followed in the wake of le Guillaume Tell, and after having 
fired their broadsides into the Zealous, which ran ashore for 
fear of being cut off, they hove to off the mouth of the Nile. 

The Brig, le Salamine, which, at the commencement of 
the action had, with some bomb vessels, taken refuge under 
the fort of Aboukir, joined this division; Villeneuve sent her 
with despatches to the General-in-chief, and with the four 
other ships directed his course to Malta. 

Of thirteen French line-of-battle ships only two kept the 
national flag floating on the wrecks of their masts in the bay 
of Aboukir, they were le Timoleon and Je Tonnant; Nelson 
neglected to take possession of these hulks aground near the 
beach until the next day: having in the morning in vain 
summoned the officer who commanded le Tonnant to sur- 
render he was obliged to detach two ships to reduce her, but 
the Captain of le Timoleon having taken advantage of the 
night to land his wounded and his crew as soon as he saw 
the English advance to take possession of his ship set fire to 
her and gained the shore. 

Such was the issue of this battle, in which the glory of 
our fleet was as complete as its misfortune ; if some errors 
in tactics were committed, if a mistaken sense of duty kept 
our rear division out of the fight, the heroic valor displayed 
by those of our ships that were surrounded by the enemy 
makes the page which records the history of this day a 
proud one for our navy. Though an age should record 
only such defeats, history will gather from them a glorious 


heritage. 
W.B.S. 
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THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


By John Barrow Esq. F. R. S. From the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical] Society. 


As the public have not ceased to take a great interest in 
the little colony of Pitcairn’s Island, though no account of 
its proceedings has been published since that given in the 
Narrative of Captain Beechey’s Voyage, the following ex- 
tracts from official documents regarding it will probably be 
found interesting. The first is from a private Journal kept 
by the Honorable Captain Waldegrave, who visited the 
island in H. M. S. Seringapatam, in 1830, shortly before its 
inhabitants were induced to emigrate to Otaheite. The 
second is a despatch addressed to the Lieutenant Governor 
of New South Wales, by Captain Sandilands, of H. M. 
sloop Comet, who was employed to remove them. The 
remainder describe them since their return. 


Pitcairn’s Island, March, 1830.—We arrived here in 
the Seringapatam on Monday the 15th March, 1830, about 
seven o'clock; soon after eight, Edward Young, a native, 
came alongside in a small canoe guided by one paddle ; he 
wore a Exuropean waistcoat and trowsers, and breakfasted 
with me, saying grace before and after. About nine seve- 
ral others came on board in a jolly boat; the senior native, 
Thursday October Fletcher Christian, was one. After 
breakfast many of them accompanied us to the shore; we 
landed about noon. At the top of the first level, seated ina 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, were assembled many of the wives 
and mothers. “Ihave brought you a clergyman.”—* God 
bless you, God bless you !” was the universal answer. “ To 
stay with us?”—“ No!” “ You bad man, why not ?”—*I 
cannot spare him he is the clergyman of my ship. I have 
brought you clothes, which King George sends you.” “ We 
rather want food for our souls,” &c. The welcome was most 
affecting ; the wives met their husbands, and greeted them 
with joy as if they had long been absent ;—they received us 
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cordially, but more particularly the chaplain, Mr. Watson,— 
the men sprung up to the trees, throwing down cocoa-nuts, 
and tearing off the husks with their teeth, offered us the 
milk. When we had rested they took us to their cottages, 
where we dined and slept. 

In the evening we walked to see Christian’s and Adam’s 
graves. They are at some distance from each other,—the 
grave of the former near the spot where he fell, murdered, 
about one-third from the summit of the island ; the latter is 
buried by the side of his Otaheitan wife, at the end of his 
cottage-garden. An hour after sunset we supped, and at 
nine o'clock retired to bed. 

Pitcairn’s Island was surveyed by Captain Beechey, in 
1826, therefore I shall only state what I saw. It is very 
high, with precipitous sides, and without anchorage ; its 
basis is sandstone rock, mixed with particles of iron ; occa- 
sionally there are volcanic rocks. The soil is clay, mixed 
with sand, very rich, and of great depth. There are three 
landing-places, two in smooth water ; one of these is on the 
west, the other on the south-east side; near this last Mr. 
Sayer seems to think there is anchorage, half a mile from 
the shore. The ascent from the beach at these places is so 
steep that the natives object to land there. The third, and 
usual landing-place is directly under the village, on the 
north side of the island ; the approach to it is very danger- 
ous, and cannot be attempted in safety without the guidance 
of a native. There is no cove,—a rock projects about 
seventy feet to the sea; beyond this, about thirty fathoms 
from the shore, a ridge of rocks runs parallel to the beach. 
There is but one opening, and that not fifteen feet wide: 
they watch the surf, and observing one unusually high, they 
row the boat on this, and guide it within a foot of the rock, 
then pull due east to avoid another ; both cleared, the boat 
lands on a sandy beach, about ten feet wide. Outside of 
this rock the Bounty was anchored and burnt. There is a 
well, not of very good water; and here, also, begins the 
path leading to their village,—it is almost perpendicular, the 
thermometer at 90°. This continues two hundred feet, be- 
yond which the path becomes more level, undulating with 
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the land, passing through groves of cocoa-nut trees, yam 
and potato grounds. 

Their houses are of wood, some of two stories, which 
are called double cottages, thatched with palm leaves, rolled 
on sticks, leaving a projecting end of one or two feet. 
These sticks are placed horizontally on the rafters begin- 
ning with the dropping eaves, and as they are ranged above 
each other, the loose end of the palm-leaf lies over them 
beneath, and forms a very thick thatch, lasting about seven 
years. They have no windows but shutters, all of wood, 
about a foot wide, so that seated, a free circulation of air 
passes over the head without being in a draught. If the 
cottage is double, the beds are placed upstairs and the 
shutters are fitted the same as below ;—their furniture, four 
post-beds with mattresses, sheets of the paper-mulberry cloth, 
large chests, benches, a table, knives and forks. 'They cook 
out of doors ; to each house is attached a work-shop, where 
the cloth is made, a pig-sty, and we saw the beginning of a 
flower-garden. 

They appear to be careless about other fruits or vege- 
tables than yams, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, plantains, and 
bananas. The yam grounds are cropped successively four 
or five times, then neglected, and other land cleared. Cala- 
vances, peas, Irish potatoes, tobacco, and wheat, have been 
brought, once raised, and neglected. The bread-fruit from 
neglect was becoming scarce. Gourds, water-melons, sugar- 
cane, pumpkins and calabashes were raised for use and bar- 
ter; we saw one citron and one orange tree, both very 
young and not in bearing. 

The best well of water is called Brown’s well, two 
hundred yards above the village—soft water. Another just 
below the school-house, is used for culinary purposes, stock, 
and washing. Other wells have been sought by digging, 
without success. 

The animals are goats, pigs, and fowls. We gave them 
three ewe-sheep, a duck, drake, goose, and gander. The 
trees are cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, banyan, and poplar-leaved 
hibiscus. 

It was with very great gratification that we observed 

Vor. II. 41 
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the Christian simplicity of the natives. They appeared to 
have no guile. Their cottages were open to all, and all 
were welcome to their food; the pig, the fowl was killed 
instantly—the beds were ready, each was willing to show 
any and every part of the island; and to any question put 
by myself or Mr. Watson, as to the character or conduct of 
any individual, the answer was, “If it could do any good to 
answer you, I would, but as it cannot, it is wrong to tell 
tales.” They repeatedly informed me that there were 
eighty-one souls on the island; but after frequent counting, 
we only reckoned seventy-nine. One quietly gave the 
Christian names of two others, but declined saying who the 
parents were, as “ It would be wrong to tell my neighbors’ 
shame.” Before they began a meal, all joined hands in the 
attitude of prayer, with eyes raised to Heaven, and one re- 
cited a simple grace, grateful for the present food, but 
beseeching spiritual nourishment. Each answered, Amen ; 
and after a pause the breakfast or supper began—water or 
the milk of cocoa-nuts was the only beverage. At the con- 
clusion, another grace was offered up. Should any one 
arrive during the repast, all ceased to eat—the new guest 
said grace, to which each repeated Amen, and then the meal 
continued. 

The children were fond and obedient, the parents affec- 
tionate and kind towards their children—we did not hear a 
harsh word used by one towards another. 

After the English were retired to rest, the natives assem- 
bled in a cottage, and the evening service was read by 
Mr. Watson. On the 16th, at night, all again assembled. 
The afternoon church service was performed, and a lecture 
given by Mr. Watson. ‘They all made the responses with 
regularity, and it was a most striking scene. The place 
chosen was the bed-room of a double cottage—that is, one 
with two floors ; the ascent was by a broad ladder from the 
lower room, through a trap-door. The clergyman stood 
between two beds, and at his back the only lamp was piaced. 
On his right in the bed, three infants were soundly sleeping ; 
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simple mara displaying their gigantic figures—others partly 
clothed in trousers and jacket, the neck and feet bare—behind 
were the women in their modest cloth dresses, entirely con- 
cealing the form, leaving the head and feet bare; the girls 
wore in addition a sheet knotted asa Roman senator's toga, 
thrown over the right shoulder, and under the left arm. 
When the general confession commenced, each knelt facing 
the clergyman, with hands raised to the breast in the attitude 
of prayer, slowly and distinctly repeating the confession. 
Each was absorbed in the solemnity of the service. The 
text was most happily chosen :—* Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
At the conclusion of the service, they requested permission 
to sing their parting hymn, when all the congregation, in 
good time, sang “ Depart in peace.” Their voices were all 
tenors and of the same key. 

The women are clothed in the paper mulberry white 
cloth extending in folds from the shoulders to the feet, and 
so loose as entirely to conceal the figure. The mothers 
nursing carry their infants within their dress, with fre- 
quently an older child of a year old, seated across the hip, 
with its little hands clinging to the shoulder, the arm passed 
over its body keeping it in safety. The men and boys, ex- 
cept on Sundays, when they put on a European dress, wear 
nothing but the mara—a waist-cloth passing over the hips 
and through the legs. The climate is too hot for more 
clothing. The men are from five feet eight inches to six 
feet high, of a dark copper complexion, great muscular 
strength, in good condition, and of excellent figures ; we did 
not see one cripple or defective person, except one boy, 
whom, after much laughing, they in the most good- 
humored way brought to me, saying, ‘ You ought to be 
brothers; you have each lost the right eye.’ I ac- 
knowledged the connexion, and for the future he will be 
called Captain. 

Unhappily the scene is not without alloy. Three 

nglishmen have arrived, and had wives given to them. 
: are George Hunn Nobbs, John Buffet, and 
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Christian, and calls himself pastor, registrar, and schoolmas- 
ter; he has sixteen scholars. Two of these titles, however, 
are claimed by John Butfet,—hence a source of division ; 
and since their arrival, dissention, heretofore an unknown 
evil, has appeared. Buflet, a native of Bristol, a ship-wright 
and joiner, a very useful mechanic, arrived first; he has 
eight scholars ; and to him land has been allotted. Evans 
enjoys land through his wife, a daughter of John Adams, an 
heiress. The two last maintain themselves, but Nobbs 
claims exemption from labor as pastor; by law he is to be 
maintained by the community. His information is superior 
to the natives, therefore he wishes to become the chief,—in 
which he will be disappointed ; they do not like a superior. 
As education increases, also, their minds will expand, when 
native talent will appear which will claim and obtain supe- 
tiority. Had the family of Christian possessed but a mod- 
erate share of sense, one of its members would have been 
chief by general consent; but Thursday and Charles 
Christian, the sons of the mutineer, are ignorant, uneducated 
persons, unable to maintain superiority. In time, Edward 
Quintna!, the best understanding in the island, will be chief ; 
he possesses no book but the Bible, but such knowledge has 
he drawn from it that he argues from facts stated therein, 
and thence arrives at conclusions, which will in time place 
him much above his fellows. His wife, also, possesses a 
good understanding ; and their eldest boy, William, has been 
so carefully educated, that there is no boy equal to him on 
the island. The descendants of Young are also promising 
persons, possessing good understandings. 

One of the remarkable circumstances is the correctness 
of their language and pronunciation. The general language 
is English ; their divine service, also, is in English ; but they 
frequently converse in Otaheitan, the language of the 
mothers. ‘Two of the women who left Otaheite in the 
Bounty are alive ; both childless, but well taken care of by 
the others. 

The whole island has been portioned amongst the 
original proprietors, therefore a foreigner cannot obtain land 
except by marriage or grant. Eleven-twelfths are unculti- 
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vated. Yet population increases so rapidly, that in another 
century the island will be fully peopled. I think one thou- 
sand souls would be its limit of inhabitants. The island at 
present is covered with trees, called the bush, yet only one 
good well has been discovered. Trees attract rain, and 
when these are removed the showers of rain will not be so 
frequent. 

Since the death of John Adams, the patriarch, laws have 
been established against murder, theft, adultery, and remov- 
ing alandmark. The penalty to the first is death; to the 
second, three-fold restitution; to the third, for the first 
offence, whipping to both parties, and marriage within three 
months,—for the second oflence, if the parties refuse to 
marry, the penalties are forfeiture of lands and property, 
and banishment from the island. Offenders are to be tried 
before three elders, who pronounce sentence. 

Marriage and baptism are celebrated according to the 
rites of the church of England, Confirmation and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper are unknown to them. 

They consider the King of England as their sovereign, 
and pray for him at divine service. I never was so forcibly 
impressed with the blessings of a liturgy as I was at Pit- 
cairn’s Island. Adams, the patriarch, could read, but until 
the latter days of his life he could not write; yet, after the 
slaughter of his shipmates and the Otaheitan men, he reared 
up all the children in the fear of God, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Bible and prayer-book. He could not compose 
prayers, but he could read them to the little assembled flock ; 
he read those beautiful prayers found in the prayer-book of 
the church of England ; from it, also, he tanght the cate- 
chism, the commandments, and all the Christian duties. So 
strongly attached are they to this service, that no dissenting 
minister could be admitted; they draw from it as the well- 
spring of life, and will not obtain water from another source. 

They have only two meals,—breakfast between ten and 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, consisting of yams, potatoes 
plantains,—supper, an hour after sunset, is the same; with 
three times a-week a pig, fowl, or fish, baked as at Otaheite. 

John Adams died in March, 1829. During his life all 
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obeyed him as a parent,—* Father” was his only title. 
Shortly before his death he called the heads of families 
together, and urged them to appoint a chief; but they looked 
up to him whilst living, and have appointed none since his 
death. 

Ships may obtain fire-wood at Pitcairn’s Island in abun- 
dance, with a certain quantity of yams, cocoa-nuts, and 
plantains, but not a large supply; poultry, pigs, they object 
to part with; it would be impossible to water a man-of-war, 
as the water is to be carried from Brown’s well on the 
shoulders of the natives. 

The following is a list of plants found at Pitcairn’s Island 
in March, 1830, made by Mr. Andrew Matthews, late chief- 
clerk to the Horticultural Society, whom I engaged to go 
with me as Botanist. The specimens of some of these may 
be seen at the British Museum, whither they were sent :— 

Introduced.—Artocarpus incisa, Gossypium vitifolium, 
Poinciana pulcherrima, Gomphrena_globosa, Capsicum 
frutescens, Nicotiana tabacum, Cucurbita citrullus, Cucurbita 
pepo, Citrus limonum, aurantium. 

Indigenous.—Musa_ paradisiaca, sapientum, Dioscorea 
sativa and aculeata, Convolvulus Batatas, Cocos nucifera, 
Ficus indica, Morus chinensis, Draccena, Hibiscus tiliaceus, 
Pandanus fascicularis, Arum species, Cucurbita lagenaria, 
Piper species, Solanum nigrum, Nephrodium, Davilla, Poly- 
podium aureum. 


Asplenium ° . 2species ° - undescribed. 
Polypodium . dsditto ‘ : ditto. 
Euphorbia P . Iditto ° ‘ ditto. 
Triumfetta. . Ilditto ; . ditto. 
Zingiber , - 1 ditto PF , ditto. 
Corchorus echinatus . 

Bumelia P . 1 ditto ’ . ditto. 
Cerbera . - Iditto : ditto. 


Tree-fern, one species, fourteen feet in height, not in flower, pro- 
bably a Cyathea. 
His Majesty’s Sloop, Comet, at Sea, April 19th, 1851. 


Sir,—On my arrival at Port Jackson, in the month of 
October last, I had the honor to make known to your Excel- 
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lency that I was especially ordered by Rear-Admiral Sir 
Edward W. C. R. Owen to communicate and arrange with 
your Excellency for the removal of the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, or such of them as should be found desirous 
of removing, to the island of Otaheite ; which service having 
been executed, I have now the honor to detail to your 
Excellency my proceedings in this duty. 

Your Excellency having placed the colonial government 
barque Lucy Anne under my orders, I sailed to the Bay of 
Islands, in New Zealand, on the 27th December last, at 
which port we arrived on the 21st January, and both ships 
having completed their water, we put to sea on the 26th, 
and arrived off Pitcairn’s Island on the 28th February. 

Attended by three natives, who came off in their canoes, 
I landed in the afternoon, accompanied by Captain Walpole, 
of his Majesty’s 39th regiment. 

Having made known to the inhabitants the object of the 
expedition, on the second day I assembled all the heads of 
families, and having most fully explained to them that they 
were perfectly at liberty either to remove to Otaheite or 
remain where they were, I directed Mr. Henry, whom your 
Excellency appointed to proceed with me, to give them 
every information in his power, and which he was well 
calculated to afford, being a son of one of the missionaries 
of Otaheite, a native of that island, and having been present 
at the meeting held by King Pomarre and his chiefs, when 
the promise of land, protection, and assistance was made to 
Captain Laws, of H. M. 8. Satellite, as set forth in his letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

One-half of the inhabitants gave in their names imme- 
diately as resolved to remove to Otaheite, and on the follow- 
ing day the remainder came to the same resolution. 

The whole immediately commenced preparations for 
embarking, by carrying down to the landing-place potatoes, 
yams, fruit, and household goods, which were continued to 
be embarked on board the ships, until the 7th, on the morn- 
ing of which day all the inhabitants were embarked without 
accident on board the Lucy Anne, being eighty-seven in 
number, men, women, and children. 
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Your Excellency will perceive that this service was per- 
formed in the short space of four days, the merit of which 
is entirely due to Lieutenant Peake of this ship, whose zeal 
and judgment in directing the embarkation, under the great 
natural difficulties he had to contend with in the face of a 
most perilous surf, entitle this officer most fully to this public 
expression of my acknowledgments. 

I arrived at Otaheite, and anchored at Papeoti harbour, 
on the 23d March, and found the island under the govern- 
ment of Queen Pomarre, daughter of the late King Pomarre, 
and I regret to say, on the very eve of a civil war. This, 
however, I have great pleasure in making known to your 
Excellency, terminated without the opposing parties coming 
to actual hostilities; and previous to my leaving Otaheite, 
the governors of provinces, and the chiefs opposed to the 
queen and her party, having amicably arranged their dif- 
ferences, had retired from Papeoti to their own provinces 
with their numerous followers. 

Although the island was in this distracted state on my 
arrival, | was greatly relieved from anxiety respectirg the 
inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, by receiving from the queen 
and chiefs on the one side, and the hostile party on the other, 
assurances that the promises made by her father, the late 
King Pomarre and them, would be most strictly executed. 

I therefore, at the request of the queen, landed the people 
of Pitcairn’s Island at the residence of the queen, about three 
miles from the anchorage, where houses were provided for 
them ; and at this place they remained until the contending 
parties had returned to their houses, when the queen gave 
up for their use a large dwelling belonging to herself in the 
town of Papeoti. Previous to their removing, also, a beauti- 
ful tract of very rich land, belonging to the government of 
the island, was well examined by the missionaries, myself, 
Captain Walpole, and Lieutenant Peake, and determined to 
be a very eligible territory for their future residence. 

The queen, at the same time, assembled the chiefs of 
districts in my presence, and formally communicated to 
them that she had assigned this land to the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island, giving orders also, that her people should 
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immediately commence the construction of houses when they 
had made selection of a site suited for a town; and the 
materials for erecting these houses were in a considerable 
state of forwardness on my departure. 

It will be gratifying to your Excellency to know, that a 
feeling of great regard was universally manifested to the 
strangers by the Otaheitans, who anxiously endeavored to 
find out those among them who were their relations; in 
which they were often successful : in one instance, in parti- 
cular, a woman having come a considerable distance and 
discovered, in ene of the four remaining Otaheitan women, 
a sister. I mention this in order to show on what grounds 
I conclude that the change from Pitcairn’s Island to Otaheite 
will be attended with advantage to them. 

On my arrival off Pitcairn’s Island, I found them exceed- 
ingly distressed for water, what they had even being pro- 
cured with great difficulty ; and although the fertility of the 
island has reared a comparatively numerous population up 
to the present period, yet this very circumstance, from their 
increasing numbers, rendered the necessity for emigration 
more obvious. 

I have also the honor to report to your Excellency, that 
in order to provide for the subsistence of the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s island, I concluded a contract for their supply 
with a sufficient quantity of food for the space of six months, 
at the expiration of which time, from the information I 
obtained, they will be in a situation to support themselves 
on the produce of their own grant of land. Having had no 
instructions on this head, and his Majesty’s vice-consul for 
the Society Islands being absent, I placed this contract 
under the superintendence of the three missionaries nearest 
to their residence, who all agreed most willingly to see it 
faithfully executed ; and for liquidating its expense, I allow- 
ed bills to be drawn on the colonial government of New 
South Wales, addressed to the honorable the colonial secre- 
tary; which mode of repaying the contractor I was forced 
to adopt, in the absence of any government naval-agent in 
New South Wales, or nearer than the East Indies. 

I have the honor, &c. A. A. SANDILANDs. 
Von. II. 42 
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His Majesty’s Sloop Challenger, at Sea, 30th May, 1833. (From Capt. 
Freemantle, R. N.) 

At Otaheite, I understood that all the Pitcairn islanders 
had returned to their island, having been assisted by the 
missionaries and the Europeans on the island to freight* an 
American vessel to convey them, they being very discon- 
tented and unhappy, and a sickness having become preva- 
lent amongst them, which had carried off twelve of their 
number. 

Having, therefore, as far as lay in my power, settled all 
the complaints which came before me, and tried to impress 
upon the authorities of Otaheite the necessity of preventing 
the recurrence of the piracies which have recently taken 
place among the islands to windward, I proceeded to Pit- 
cairn’s Island, off which I arrived after a passage of twelve 
days. The ship was immediately visited by most of the men 
of the island, who came out in their canoes to invite the 
officers on shore ; they were all well-dressed, and in every 
respect had the appearance of Englishmen. I[ was sorry, 
however, to find that they were not improved by their visit 
to Otaheite, but on the contrary, as i had reason to think, 
were much altered for the worse, having, since their return, 
indulged in intemperance to a great degree, distilling a spirit 
from the tee-root, which grows in great quantities on the 
island. I interrogated the most intelligent of the men 
respecting their return to the island, and they unanimously 
agreed that they had never been happy or contented since 
they quitted it, and that nothing would have induced them 
to do so, excepting the fear of displeasing the British govern- 
ment, which they thought they might have done, had they 
not profited by the means offered to remove themselves. 
Now, however, being re-established there, they would ever 
remain; they had nothing to complain of respecting their 
treatment at Otaheite, but disliked the characters of the peo- 


* It may be remarked, by the way, that many of the copper bolts of 
the Bounty, which had been brought to Otaheite from Pitcairn’s Island 
by the islanders, were taken by the master of the vessel as part payment 
for their freight, I believe to the amount of two hundred dollars. 
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ple, and were alarmed at the sickness which prevailed 
among themselves, and which altogether carried off seven- 
teen, five having died since their return. I found on the 
island a Mr. Joshua Hill, a gentleman nearly seventy years 
of age, who appears to have come from England expressly 
to establish himself amongst these people as a kind of pastor 
and monitor. He had not been on the island more than two 
or three months, and was officiating as schoolmaster, having 
quite succeeded in supplanting the Englishman who had 
acted previously in that situation. He informed me that on 
his arrival he had found the island in the greatest state of 
irregularity. He landed ona Sunday, but found most of the 
islanders intoxicated, and the Englishman “ Nobbs,” who 
acted as their pastor, in such a state, from the effects of 
drunkenness, as to be incapable of performing his duties ; 
he had consequently taken them upon himself, wishing to 
render as much service as possible to the islanders. And 
though it appeared to me at first so extraordinary a circum- 
stance, that a gentleman of Mr. Hill’s age, and apparent 
respectability, should come from England for the express 
purpose of residing on Pitcairn’s Island, that I thought he 
must be some adventurer, more likely to do harm than good 
in the cause he had undertaken, yet, from the papers which 
he showed me, and which proved that he had been in com- 
munication with the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, Captain 
Beechey, and many respectable gentlemen, offering his ser- 
vices in the first instance to remove the people from the 
island when it was first proposed, I was induced to think he 
must be interested about them. And as he had succeeded 
in restoring them to some kind of order, by putting a stop 
to the intemperance which existed, had broken up all their 
stills, and had formed them into a “ Temperance Society,” 
I gave him all the assistance in my power to support him in 
his situation; the other Englishman, who had clearly proved 
himself by his conduct to be unfit for it, I recommended to 
quit the island, which he promised to do. 

The number of people in the island at present is seventy- 
nine, and there appears to be an abundance of vegetables of 
every description. ‘They are not themselves either under 
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any alarm respecting a want of water, saying, that as their 
numbers increase they must dig more reservoirs and wells. 
With respect to food, I am satisfied the island is capable of 
supporting nearly a thousand persons; the soil is particu- 
larly good, and most part of it being as yet uncultivated, 
there is little fear of scarcity. On their return from Ota- 
heite they found the island overrun with wild hogs, by which 
their plantations were cestroyed, and they had only just 
succeeded in hunting these down ; but even in their present 
state they were able to supply the Challenger with a large 
quantity of yams, potatoes, sweet potatoes, plantains, fowls, 
with a few pigs; and nothing could exceed the kindness of 
the people in offering every thing they had which they 
thought would be acceptable. 

It is impossible for any person to visit this island without 
being pleased with a people generally so amiable, though 
springing from so guilty a stock, and brought up in so extra- 
ordinary a manner. And although I have no hesitation in 
saying, that they have lost much of that simplicity of char- 
acter which has been observed in them by former visiters, 
they are still a well-disposed, well-behaved, kind, hospitable 
people, and, if well-advised and instructed, would be led to 
any thing; but I fear, if much left to themselves, and visited 
by many ships, which now is not an uncommon occurrence, 
that they will lose what simplicity they have left, and will 
partake of the character of their neighbors the Otaheitans. 
| found even now that it was a most difficult matter to 
obtain the truth on any point which told at all to their pre- 
judice ; and it was only by cross-questioning them that I 
could arrive at it. The present generation of children is 
the finest I ever saw ; and out of the whole number, seventy- 
nine, there are fifty-three under twenty years of age, who 
appear to have been well instructed, many of them being 
capable of reading, and nearly on a par with children of the 
same age in England. It certainly is desirable that this 
system of instruction should be kept up, and that a clergy- 
man should be sent to them, who would be most acceptable. 
The Englishmen who have been on the island have on the 
contrary done much harm, particularly Buffett, who, although 
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a married man, has seduced one of the young girls, by whom 
he has two children. 

I enclose a list of the articles of which these people are 
most in want; and from the kindness that has hitherto been 
shown them by his Majesty’s government, it may be hoped 
that they may be induced to supply them. Some of these 
articles they require very much. The Challenger took some 
few things from Sydney for them, but the allowance was so 
scanty that very little benefit will be felt from it. I remain- 
ed off the island two days, the ship being under way the 
whole time, there being no anchorage, and the landing par- 
ticularly hazardous, so that it is very rarely that a ship’s 
boat ought to attempt it: the natives themselves, however, 
are very clever with their canoes, and will land in almost 
any weather. Having given them all the assistance and 
advice in my power, and arranged their little disputes to the 
best of my ability, I left this little colony, much prepossessed 
in their favor by every thing I had seen; and sincerely 
trusting that they may continue to live in that state of inno- 
cence and contentment which they enjoyed previous to their 
departure from Otaheite-—which it is to be hoped that they 
may, if they do not return to the use of that spirit which 
they have so well learned the art of distilling. I obtained a 
specimen of it; it is not unlike whisky, and very good. 


From the above named Mr. Hill to the Earl of Ripon :— 
Pitcairn’s Island, 28th December, 1832. 

My Lord,—I have the honor to inform your Lordship 
that I arrived here from Otaheite on the 28th October last, 
and found the state of things upon this little island very 
unsettled on my landing, owing principally to the presence 
of three Englishmen, whom, unfortunately, the natives have 
allowed to settle among them; they are runaway sailors. 
Drunkenness, and other bad vices, were introduced by them ; 
and had I not arrived, I know not what might have been the 
consequence, even before this, as they were in the greatest 
confusion, from the youngest to the oldest,—fighting, and 
every thing wicked, going on. I have, however, been so 
fortunate as to put down, in a great degree already, the use 
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of ardent spirits, and the means of making any more of it. 
I have established, at the outset, a temperance society, and 
caused the greater number to sign thereto. I have also esta- 
blished a set of laws, as best suited for them, and placed 
three of the most efficient natives as a committee of elders, 
to superintend their affairs: and the only difficulty I have 
to contend against is the presence of these three bad charac- 
ters upon the island. I hope that before long one of his 
Majesty’s ships of war may come and take them off, when 
I should have but little if any difficulty in bringing the 
natives back again to their duty and best interest. 

Although [ have, perhaps, effected more than could have 
been expected in so short a time, under the circumstances, 
and not possessing any public authority thus to keep in 
check these men, I shall continue to maintain peace and 
quietness among them in the best way I can, until I can 
have the honor of hearing from your Lordship, as to whether 
his Majesty’s government would not be pleased to nominate 
me its agent for good here, the object being merely to have 
authority to keep things in order among these poor people. 
I am now acting as their minister (preaching twice on each 
Sunday, besides a lecture,) their doctor, schoolmaster, &c. ; 
and, with the sanction and assistance of your Lordship, I 
have no doubt that I could make of these natives one of the 
most happy people whatever. 

I want very mucha medicine chest and instruments, and 


books to accompany it. I have the honor, &c. 
Josnua Hit. 


From the same to the same :— 
Pitcairn’s Island, May, 1833. 

His Majesty’s ship Challenger, under the command of 
Captain Freemantle, has just arrived here, last from Otaheite, 
and previously from Sidney, bringing the duck, soap, &c. 
which the British government has been so kind as to send 
for these people, and for which they feel highly grateful. 
But I lament to say that Captain Freemantle does not feel 
himself authorized to take off the three Englishmen ; which 
is the more to be regretted as considerable time may elapse 
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before another ship of war may come here. But he has 
done for the best. I will look forward, and do the best I 
possibly can in the interval. &c. &c. 


J. Hit. 





SYRACUSE. 
From the Journal of a Passed Midshipman. 


The car of Victory, the plume, the wreath 

Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave ; 

No note the clarion of renown can breathe 

T’ alarm the long night of the lonely grave, 

Or check the headlong haste of Time’s o’erwhelming wave. 
Dr. Beattie. 


Tue 2Ist of November, found us at an anchor in the 
great harbor of Syracuse, the very harbor in which the 
troops of Athens, and their gallies were ruined and sunk, 
and the power, and glory of the Athenians miserably ship- 
wrecked. Yes, the city of Archimedes lay before us—the city 
of him whose single arm repelled the hosts of Rome, and 
who boasted, that had he a spot on which to stand, he would 
move the world! But, did I say, that the once splendid city 
lay before us? Alas! there is little even of its ruins, to tell 
that it has been: its magnificence, and the trophies of its 
victories, are all swept from the face of the earth; its 
great Mathematician has long slept the sleep of death, and 
his mighty machines are lost from the recollection of man. 

Syracuse, once styled “ the city of five cities,” and celebra- 
ted for its power and sovereignty, has now dwindled down 
into almost entire insignificance, famous only for its ancient 
history, and the few remains of its departed greatness. 

In the days of its glory, it was composed of three 
parts, called Ortygia, Acradina, and Tyca, each one of 
which, might itself be called a city: two more quarters 
Epipola, and Neapolis were afterwards added—they were 
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enclosed by strong walls of great height, and were also sep- 
arated by walls the one from the other, and were capable of 
a separate defence against an enemy and against each other. 
The city was of a triangular form, embracing an area of 
twenty-two miles circuit, and inhabited by a population gen- 
erally estimated at a million. Its great extent, excellent 
ports, the strength of its fortresses—the wealth, and number 
of its inhabitants, and their military renown, made it one of 
the most powerful, and beautiful of the Grecian cities. 

But Ortygia, the smallest and poorest of its sections now 
alone stands as the representative of all the magnificence of 
the ancient city—an affecting monument of the vicissitude of 
human affairs and the instability of human grandeur. 

From the harbor it has a dingy and sombre appearance ; 
so much so, as almost insensibly to impress one with feel- 
ings of sadness. Possessing little or no commerce, there is 
nothing of the busy throng, and noise, which pervades the 
streets of a commercial city, and it is melancholy to reflect 
upon the immense contrast, that its ancient magnificence 
and opulence make with the poverty and inelegance of its 
present state. Silent, and solemn, it stands only as a monu- 
ment, to the memory of departed greatness. 

The interior is in accordance with its external appear- 
ance—the streets are unusually narrow, dark, and irregular, 
—and in the buildings, both public and private, there is an 
air of gloom. poverty, and decay. The ancient walls built 
by Dionysius the elder, which are of great height and 
thickness, formed of large square blocks of free-stone, still 
surround the city. 

The entrance through them is well defended, by a noble 
fortification, which, in proper hands, and well supplied with 
arms, and ammunition, might be almost made impregnable. 
It was erected during the time that the Spaniards had _pos- 
session of the island. Notwithstanding its formidable ap- 
pearance, this fortress, with its strong walls, and its threat- 
ening embrasures, contains not a solitary piece of cannon: nor 
has there been one, since the insurrection of the Carbonari, even 
in the whole city, with the exception of some half a dozen 
ill-conditioned nine pounders, used to salute vessels, at the 
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castle, another strong, and extensive fortification, at the op- 
posite end, and defending the entrance to the harbor. 
Thus, though the walls, and fortresses of the city present an 
imposing appearance, they are in fact weak, and fast falling 
into decay and complete inefiiciency. 

On the morning of the thirtieth, attended by a cicerone, 
we started on a visit to the few monuments of antiquity still 
remaining in the vicinity. Passing over the dreary and 
desolate portion of ground, once occupied by the populous, 
and flourishing quarter, called Achradina, and a part of 
Tyca, we arrived at Neapolis, where are the ruins of a 
Greek Theatre, and Roman Amphitheatre. Of the latter, 
which is in an excellent state of preservation, the circumfer- 
ence can be distinctly traced. It is in the form of an 
eccentric ellipse, or extended oval, cut from a hard cal- 
cereous spar. There still exist four perfect embankments 
of gradini, or seats; there were in all, five, but the fifth is 
very much defaced. The places of entrance, also the 
corridors and dens for the wild beasts, are however nearly 
perfect. 

Both these structures, stand as monuments of the 
tastes of two distinct nations. That intended for the exhi- 
bition of conflicts between man and man, and even the 
fiercest of animals with man, to gratify the sauguinary 
temper of the Roman people, did not interest me so much 
as the theatre of the Greeks, where the legitimate drama 
was performed. ‘To the latter therefore [ was conducted ; 
it is situated on the side of a hill of gentle ascent, not far 
from the amphitheatre, and like it, is scooped out of the 
native rock. The stage has entirely disappeared, but the 
seats, arranged in semicircular order, are in good preser- 
vation, so much so, that on one of them can be traced the 
inscription, Bastiissas Purists, a name, which has given 
rise to many historical inquiries. The antiquarians of 
Sicily differ materially in their opinions concerning it; some 
affirming, that it is the name of the wife of Gelo, and others, 
that of a queen who reigned before his time,—for we know 
of no queen who governed in Syracuse subsequent to his 
reign—and who built the theatre. This latter is the opin- 
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ion of the distinguished antiquarian, the chevalier di Lando- 
lino. That such a queen has reigned in Syracuse, appears 
frorn a number of ancient coins, bearing a stamp of her name 
and image, found among the ruins of the ancient city. 

The seats of the theatre are cut from the rock, and no 
doubt were, originally, veneered with marble. Spacious 
galleries run around the structure ; and in the rear, or front- 
ing the orchestra, are two rooms the uses of which, are 
unknown, but it is probable, that they were store rooms, 
for the decorations. The theatre is capable perhaps of con- 
taining an audience of from thirteen, to fifteen thousand 
persons. 

From the theatres, we were conducted to the famous 
Ear of Dionysius, situated in one of the Latomie or stone 
quarries ;—it is a dark, and gloomy cavern, cut in the side 
of a precipice, from the solid rock, in the shape of the letter 
S. The entrance leading from the area of the quarry, is 
somewhat in the form of a gothic arch ; the roof correspond- 
ing with it, has also something of the gothic feature, and the 
walls on either side are chisselled perfectly smooth. 

The height of the grotto is about eighty feet, the length 
of the shaft two hundred, and the average breadth thirty. It 
is said, that the Elder Dionysius, ordered this cavern to be so 
constructed, that every noise even a whisper, might be collect- 
ed,as in a focus, and by means ofa small groove, running along 
the angle in the roof, be conveyed to a certain point, or the 
tympanum of the ear, where the tyrant had an apartment, 
and where he could hear the wailings and groans of his pri- 
soners, and listen to their conversations. That it has, at some 
time been used as a prison, there is little doubt, there being 
a number of holes in the stone near the bottom, through 
which probably rings were fastened, and to which the prison- 
ers were fettered. 

The echo in this singular grotto is astonishing, the 
slightest noise, even the rending of a piece of paper can be 
distinctly heard in every part of it, and the report of a small 
pocket pistol, fired at the entrance, sounds like the deep 
reverberations of thunder. Its name is derived from its 
similarity, in form and symmetry, to the human ear ; and what- 
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ever its original purpose, it is certainly a stupendous work 
of art, and a wonderful curiosity. 

In the same Latomie with the Ear, are the Catacombs, 
immense subterranean excavations from the rock, extending 
under the greatest part of Achradina. Their style is much 
the same as those at Naples—they are not so deep, but 
exceed them in extent, and melancholy grandeur. The 
passages and avenues form a complete labyrinth, and a 
person unattended by an experienced guide, might for ever, 
wander from tomb to tomb, in its intricacies. The passages 
are narrow, continually leading to small, round, arched 
chambers, from which are many outlets to passages leading 
to similar apartments. The tombs are at the sides of these 
passages, arranged one behind the other, sometimes to the 
number of twenty, hewn from the native rock, and of 
various sizes. The entrance to this charnel-house is under 
the little chapel of St. John, the oldest church in Syracuse, 
and that in which the first bishop, who is said to have been 
given to the Syracusans by St. Peter, was buried. 

The whole forms a vast City of Death, where the 
grim monarch, sits in awful state upon his throne, and wields 
his frightful sceptre. The Ear of Dionysius, as before 
stated is in one of the Latomie, of which there are nine, about 
Syracuse. The largest of these called the Palombino, belongs 
to a convent of Capuchin friars, in Achradina, and is said to 
be the one to which the Athenian prisoners were condemned, 
and where they were ill treated after their disastrous defeat 
at Leontium, under Demosthenes. It was frequently used as 
a prison, by the Tyrants of Syracuse, and Cicero says of it 
in one of his orations, “this work of kings and tyrants, is 
vast and magnificent:” and again, “ nothing more secure in 
its doors and passages—nothing better enclosed—nothing in 
every respect, more guarded, can be effected or conceived.” 

These Latomie Palombino—for there are two communi- 
cating with each other—are situated in the garden of the 
Convent. They are hewn from. the rock, to an almost in- 
credible depth, and must truly have been the “ labor of mul- 
titudes.” In many places they are arched over, and at the 
bottom the Capuchins have a large and beautiful garden, 
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where the thickly-stemmed olive-tree, the fig, the orange, 
the cypress, and even the towering oak, find a footing among 
the clefts of the rocks—affording a grateful relief to the eye 
amidst the bold precipices, and gloomy caverns around. 

After having traversed the whole of this immense quarry, 
we visited the Convent, an old castellated building of an 
irregular form, the vaults of which are said to possess the 
singular property of preserving the bodies of the dead.— 
The garden of the Convent, which is called the Grove, is 
celebrated for its beauty, and the variety of its wild and 
romantic scenes. The walks are irregular and planted with 
cypresses: fruit trees, and flowers of every variety are 
scattered about, while the ivy and wild vine, mantle and 
cover the rocks. The fraternity is an enemy to mam- 
mon, and therefore very poor, but is maintained by the 
presents received, in exchange for the excellent fruits of 
its gardens. 

On our return, from this place, we visited the “ Street of 
Tombs,” to examine that of Archimedes. The avenue thus 
named lies between two hills, faced on either side with 
ancient sepulchres: but neither the bones, nor ashes of the 
former occupants of this immense collection now remain. 
The tomb of Archimedes stands at the entrance of the street, 
and like the others, is excavated from the rock. ‘The front 
possesses something of the Doric character, with pilasters, 
and a pediment. Within it is small, with a cavity or niche, 
on the right side, in which the remains of the philosopher 
were deposited. On the left side are other recesses for 
dead bodies, and opposite the entrance, smaller ones, proba- 
bly for the coffins of children; a circumstance from which 
the sepulchre would appear to have been the family vault 
of Archimedes. 

This tomb was discovered by Cicero, during his quies- 
torship of Sicily, amid a little copse of brambles and wild 
olives. The Cylinder, circumscribed by a sphere, which the 
philosopher requested should form his epitaph, and which 
was traced by Cicero, with great difficulty upon this tomb, 
from its being almost obliterated, has now entirely disap- 
peared. Cicero mentions that while he was attempting to 
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discover the tomb, then only one hundred and forty years 
after the death of Archimedes, he was laughed at by the 
Syracusans, who, notwithstanding his great services to their 
city, and the respect and gratitude they owed to his memory, 
had so forgotten the illustrious philosopher, that they denied 
his having been buried in the city. 

We next went to the church of Santa Lucia,—the patron- 
ess of Syracuse,—originally the celebrated temple of Min- 
erva, erected shortly after the foundation of the place. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this temple was second to none other, 
in its wealth, and splendor. It was ornamented with beau- 
tiful statues, and paintings, and its altars and its gates are 
said to have been formed of silver and gold. In the front 
of the present building may still be seen twelve ancient 
Doric pillars, which are supposed to have belonged to the 
portico of the temple; by the bad taste, however, of the 
builders of the church, only one half of these pillars are visi- 
ble, the other half having been walled in, when the temple 
was converted into a church, giving them at present the 
appearance of pilasters. Considerable of the original walls, 
and many other parts of the temple can also still be seen. 
The interior of the Chapel is rich in ornaments and paintings ; 
and the statue of the Saint herself is of silver. 

In another excursion we crossed the harbor in a boat, 
and ascended the Anapus, so much lauded as the “ great 
stream,” by ancient writers; it is navigable only for 
boats. It is narrow and serpentine in its course with a slow 
and muddy current. The shores—dividing the unwholesome 
marshes, the pernicious exhalations of which infected the 
Athenian army while encamped in its vicinity—are lined 
and studded by brakes of Bamboo and scattering clumps 
of the Papyrus. Turning from the Anapus, we pro- 
ceeded up the Cyane, to its source, about five miles from 
the bay, where it divides itself into two branches, to which 
have been poetically applied the name of “the arms of 
Cyane ;” for it was here that that nymph, attempted to 
prevent the abduction of Proserpine, by Pluto, who had 
seized her, in the gardens of Enna, and for her interference 
was changed by the angry god into a fountain, as striking the 
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earth with his sceptre, a passage was opened, by which he 
descended with his prize, tothe infernal kingdom. Hercules, 
during his journey from Spain to Greece, with the cattle of 
Geryon, tarried awhile in Sicily, where he taught the inhab- 
itants to sacrifice to Proserpine, and slew the most beauti- 
ful of his bulls, at this fountain. The Syracusans, fol- 
lowing his example, also there slew a number of bulls 
annually. 

This fountain, now called Pisma, was so large that the 
ancients called it a lake ; it is nearly of a circular form, two 
hundred and fifty feet in circumference, and forty feet deep 
in its greatest depth; the water is pure, and clear, and has 
a bed of rock, of a bluish color, which give to the fish, with 
which it abounds, a beautiful blue tint. It has been conjec- 
tured, that the name of this spring was derived from the 
Greek word cyaneus, which signifies a dark blue color. 

The banks of this spring, or fountain as it is called, are 
decorated with a variety of herbs, and aquatic vegetation, 
among which, are great quantities of the Papyrus, which no 
other part of Sicily produces spontaneously. In some places 
it has attained the height of twenty feet, but I saw none 
here exceeding twelve or fourteen. The root is tortuous, and 
odoriferous, and the stem of a triangular shape, sometimes 
four inches thick at the bottom, tapering gradually to the top, 
which is surmounted by an umbel, or flowing plume. 

On our return we landed at the mouth of the Anapus 
and visited the site of the ancient village of Olympieum,— 
not a vestige of this can be discovered, except on an elevated 
spot of ground, two columns of the celebrated Temple of the 
Olympian Zeus. 

These columns, consisting of an eighteen-sided shaft, and 
base each, are between thirty and forty feet in height, and 
about seventy feet apart;—they measure eighteen feet in 
circumference, and the bases are ten feet square. The cap- 
itals have long since disappeared, and the tops of both, are 
much mutilated. Not far from these, is a reservoir or bath, 
the only remaining appendage of this once noble, and majes- 
tic edifice. 

In this temple, in the reign of the Elder Dionysius, was 
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a statue of the god, with a golden mantle, which latter he 
appropriated to his own uses, saying that “ the golden man- 
tle, was ill contrived ; in summer it was too hot—in winter 
too cold.” 

Once more within the city, we visited the spring of Are- 
thusa; it is situated at the extremity of the island not far 
from the citadel ; celebrated from the most remote antiquity, 
it is considered one of the greatest curiosities in Syracuse. 
Cicero says of it, “On the extreme side of the island, there 
is a sweet spring, that is called Arethusa, of an incredible 
size, and well stored with fish. It would be wholly over- 
flowed by the sea, did not a stone dam, guard it against the 
waves.” 

It rises from the earth, in a small grotto, about thirty 
feet from the sea, into which it empties itself after running 
over a rocky bed. 

The ancient fable attached to this fountain, is, that 
Arethusa, a nymph of Elis, and one of Diana’s attendants, 
being one day bathing in the river Alpheus, the god of the 
river, became enamored of her, and pursued her over the 
country, when, exhausted and ready to sink, she called upon 
Diana, who changed her into a fountain; but the Alpheus 
mingling its streams with hers, Diana conducted the foun- 
tain under the earth and sea, and caused it to rise in the 
Syracusan island ; where the Alpheus followed his beloved, 
under the sea, and rose not far from the Arethusa. 

It is true that, near the shore, the bed of the sea actually 
affords a large spring of pure water, which, when the sea is 
calm, can be distinctly seen to bubble up, so copiously, and 
with so much force, that the water even at the surface, still 
retains a great deal of its freshness. 

Another tradition is, that the gods, having presented this 
island to Diana, caused this beautiful spring to rise up for 
her recreation. The fish with which it abounded were 
famous for their size and quantity ; but the gods prohibited 
their being caught; and the slightest disobedience in this re- 
spect, received the most severe chastisement. 

Once the favorite resort of Diana and her nymphs, and 
venerated with divine honors, this spring now affords to 
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other nymphs,—the laundry women of Syracuse, an excel- 

lent place for washing clothes ; and scores of them, half 

naked, may be almost constantly seen, in this manner, pro- \ 

faning its waters. | 
In remote times, being dedicated to Diana, a magnificent 

temple was erected near it, which is said to have been the 

largest in Sicily ; two Doric columns of this are still stand- 

ing, in a house, the lower part of which being a stable, con- 

siderable of the shafts, with the bases, are concealed by the 





rubbish. 

A very remarkable phenomenon of the Arethusa, oc- 
cured on the 17th July, 1793. The water became suddenly 
turbid, of a dark red color, and fresh to the taste ; whereas 
it had before been brackish ; when put into a glass, a sedi- 
ment of fine, dark red dust was discovered. The waters of 
the Alpheus were in like manner discolored. 

This change continued for three days, and on the fourth, 
the water of the Arethusa ceased to rise. The bed be- 
came perfectly dry, and continued so for ten minutes, during 
which the grotto in which the spring rises was explored, and 
found to be a work of art, extending under ground between fif- 
teen and twenty feet, where there wasa fissure in a rock from 
whence the water flowed. At the expiration of the ten 
minutes, the water recommenced springing up, and on the 
fifth day was as abundant as ever, and retains its fresh- 
ness to the present day. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE ANDCHARACTER OF 
PRINCE NAPOLEON-LOUIS BONAPARTE. 


Translated from a late French Paper. 


Prince Navoteon-Lovuis Bonaparte was born on the 
20th of April, 1808. His birth was one of the most glorious. 
Salvos of artillery announced throughout the whole extended 
empire, from the Pyrenees to the Danube, from Hamburgh 
to the Tiber, that another heir to the imperial sceptre was 
born. France at that time was in the apogee of its grandeur. 
The genius of Bonaparte was re-organizing Europe, and, in 
order to give to his power over the continent an idea of its 
durability and permanence, the Emperor received with joy 
the new-born male heir to his political fortunes. At this 
magnificent epoch, his divorce with the Empress Josephine 
had not been thought of yet, even by Napoleon himself. 
His nephews were therefore considered by him as the future 
continuators of his projects, thoughts, name, and power, 
which the law of the year 1812 has called to succeed him. 
The Prince Napoleon-Louis was therefore by him consid- 
ered the presumptive heir to the empire. The most brilliant 
honors and the solemnity of public rejoicings attended, con- 
sequently, at his birth. 

A family register for the children of the imperial dynasty 
was deposited in the Senate, as the great book of the right 
of succession. The new Prince Louis was there inscribed 
with all the pomp of consecration. The King of Rome was 
the second and only one after him. 

Prince Napoleon-Louis was baptized in 1811, at the 
palace of Fontainbleau, by the Cardinal Fesch, his great 
uncle, and held over the baptismal font by the Emperor 
and Empress Marie Louise. 

The Queen Hortensia gave to her son a very grave and 
severe education. Destined to reign one day, in the event 
of the death of the heir apparent, the young Prince was early 
brought up like the son of a laborer. He became the great 
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favorite of the Empress J osephine, who could, however, 
obtain from her daughter no modification in the severe dis- 
cipline which the Queen of Holland had, with much wisdom, 
adopted for the education of her son. His first master was 
the celebrated Hellenist, Mr. Hase, who taught him the 
classical languages, 

Napoleon did not, at that time, absorbed as he was in 
the great affairs of his reign, give more than the time spent 
at his meals to the entertainment of his family, and even his 
breakfast he was in the habit of taking upon a small round 
table, at which only the two sons of the King of Holland 
were admitted. They were often sent for, that he might 
assure himself of the development of their young ideas, upon 
which were founded his future hopes of the Napoleon 
dynasty. He questioned them with great interest, amused 
himself with their ingenious answers, and made them always 
repeat fables, which he himself had chosen for them to learn 
by heart, explained their meaning, and proposed questions 
to exercise their young understanding, and their progress 
was always attended with the liveliest satisfaction on his 
part. 

The birth of the King of Rome brought no change in the 
strength of his affection for his two nephews, whom he con- 
tinued to look upon as the perpetuators of his race and name. 

On his return from the isle of Elba, he met and saw them 
again with the greater pleasure, as the northern diplomacy 
deprived him of the sight of his son, and his two nephews 
appeared to be his lieutenants. He required their constant 
attendance on him, and never would lose sight of either of 
them for a moment. He loved them with the same trans- 
ports of affection which the Austrian monarch deprived him 
of bestowing on his own son ; he heaped upon them his cares- 
ses, and, in the excess of his tenderness, presented them to 
the people assembled before the windows of the Tuilleries. 

At the ceremony of the Camp de Mai, they were at his 
side to serve as hostages in the new compact which the 
Emperor made with France, and he presented them again 
to the deputations of the army and the people. 

The Prince Napoleon-Louis had not attained his eighth 
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year, when he was forced away from the soil of France in 
1815. Like the King of Rome, he refused to go into banish- 
ment, and wished per force to remain. The Queen, his 
mother, had great trouble to make him submit to his fate ; 
and when the Emperor came to Malmaison to bid his last 
adieu to the family, he could only by violence be torn from 
his embrace ; he refused to be separated from his uncle and 
cried bitterly, saying that he wanted to fire the cannon upon 
his tyrants. 

His mother continued her strict mode of tutorage during 
her exile, and thus continued further to develop the preco- 
cious dispositions of his mind and the growing energy of his 
character. He was confirmed in the Cathedral of 
Augsburg, which was the first stage of his exile, by the 
Bishop of that city, under the patronage of his uncle, the 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois, (who was married to a 
daughter of the King of Bavaria,) to whom he bore a striking 
resemblance of features and disposition. His mother 
changed nothing in her austere, but enlightened method of 
education. Contemporaneous with the most solid and 
instructive maxims, Mr. Lebus, a son of the Conventionist, 
Professor of the Athenzeum at Paris, and master of confer- 
ences at the Normal school, was charged with the direction 
of his classical studies. The Prince went through all the 
courses of the Gymnasium of Augsburg, and he completed 
his Latin and Greek humanities in the German language. 
Other foreign living languages became equally familiar to 
him. 

When Queen Hortensia had acquired an establishment 
in the Swiss Canton Torgau, upon the borders of the Lake 
Constance, the young Prince passed his summers at the 
castle of Arenensburg, built upon a gentle elevation, which 
commands a full view of this beautiful lake, and which the 
superior taste of his mother had rendered a charming 
summer residence.—Here he profited by the vicinity of the 
lake, to apply himself with an extreme zeal to the military 
exercises of a regiment of Baden, which stood in garrison in 
that town. At the same time he followed a course of 
chemistry and natural philosophy under the direction of Mr. 
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Gastard, a distinguished Frenchman, who superintended 2 a 
manufactory in that country. Later still, he was admitted 
to the camp of Thoun, in the canton of Berne, which the 
Confederation yearly assembled for the instruction of officers 
of engineers and artillery, under the direction of the brave 
Colonel Dufour, formerly colonel of engineers in the grand 
army of Napoleon. He participated in all the mancauvres, 
instructions, and courses upon the glaciers, with his 
haversack on his shoulders, eating the coarse soldier’s bread, 
and carrying either chain or compassin hand. The science 
of artillery took exclusive possession of his instinct and taste, 
as had been the case with the Emperor in his youth, and he 
devoted all the energy of his genius to this study; the first 
of sciences in modern warfare. Here, at this camp, it was 
that he heard of the revolution of the three days of July, 
1830. 

The young Prince Napoleon-Louis, now entirely cut off 
from all hopes of returning to his natal soil, and undeceived 
in all its dreams of glory, turned all his hopes to the theatre 
of the Italian peninsula, where the revolution of July had 
had its after-part. 

The prince passed the winter of 1830 at Rome, with his 
mother. The ardent sympathy which the Italian patriots 
evinced for the blood of Napoleon, excited very soon the 
fears of the Papal Government, and the Prince, whose liberty 
became in danger, was compelled precipitately to make his 
escape from the active pursuits of the Roman police. He 
joined his brother at Florence, who, for a long time past, 
had devoted his leisure to philosophical researches. Soon 
after this, the insurrection at Romagna broke out, which 
was an attempt made to shake off the influence of the 
Austrian yoke in Italy. A national union among the inhab- 
itants of that peninsula was the object of the insurgents, and 
the two young nephews of Napoleon responded without 
hesitation to the appeal made to them by the independents. 

Prince Napoleon, listening only to his warlike ardor, 
armed in haste a few brave and determined men, and 
accompanied by a single cannon, which he himself had put 
in order for service, attacked by surprise Cavita Castellane. 
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So much hardihood alarmed the newly and _provisorily 
appointed minister of war. He sent orders to the Prince to 
suspend any further attacks. feeling all the evil that would 
flow from the want of determination and boldness, he 
hastened back to Bologna, to hurry on, by his encourage- 
ment and activity, the preparations for defence, since they 
committed the capital fault of avoiding offensive opera- 
tions. 

There was a tolerably brilliant action fought, in which 
the two princes behaved very bravely in charging with 
vigor, at the head of a handful of troops. But the Austrian 
forces advanced, the independents fell back upon Forli in 
good order with the cries of “ Long live Liberty!” “ Long 
live the Bonapartes !” Here, the eldest of the two brothers 
was suddenly seized with a mortal disorder, which carried 
him off in a few hours, and he expired in the arms of his 
brother, who was overwhelmed by the blow of so sudden 
and unexpected a loss. But, notwithstanding his incon- 
solable sorrow, the Prince did not yield the ground until 
after great eflorts of resistance had been made, and after 
reiterated orders from the chiefs of the insurrectional Gov- 
ernment. 

The retreat was made upon Ancona. Foreign vessels 
were freighted to embark for Greece. The Prince, whose 
courageous and tender mother had fled to his side, upon the 
dangers that threatened her only son, fell sick at Ancona, 
from the fatigues he had undergone, as well as the double 
and bitter disappointment, both of his hopes of glory, and 
sympathy for the good cause of liberty. It required all the 
presence of mind, and strength of character, of the Queen 
Hortensia, this noble and heroic woman, to save the only 
son that remained to her from the keen-sighted vultures of 
Austria. She gave out that the Prince was among those 
who had succeeded in placing themselves on board the de- 
parted vessel ; and although she lodged quite near to the Aus- 
trian Commandant, she succeeded, in the midst of the most 
burning uneasiness, which she knew how to disguise, to 
keep her patient concealed from all eyes. Under cover of 
a disguise, and provided with an English passport, she made 
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him traverse, not without great risks, a great part of Italy, 
and, in order to conduct him back to her asylum in Swit- 
zerland, she ventured to break through the law of banish- 
ment, which forbade any member of the Bonaparte family 
to enter the dominions of France. 

The Queen herself announced in a letter to Louis Phil- 
lippe her arrival in France, with her princely son, at the 
same moment when Sebastiani told the council that he had 
landed at Malta. This was on the 20th March. Some 
manifestations in favor of the Napoleon dynasty, by the 
people at the foot of the column of Vendome, having 
alarmed the vigilant government, orders were given for the 
Prince to depart, whose presence endangered the repose of 
the capital, and excited dangerous symptoms among the 
Parisian agitators. He was lodged, with his mother, at two 
steps from the column of Austerlitz, Rue de la Paix. 
When the order for his departure was received, he lay ill 
with a violent fit of burning fever, his body covered with 
leeches ; and the anxious mother, still grieving for the loss 
of her first-born son, and uneasy about the fate of the 
second, was at this critical period peremptorily summoned 
by the ministry to quit Paris without delay. The two pro- 
scribed nobles were compelled to fly, and took the route to 
London. 

His voyage to England became useful and instructive 
to him. He visited with the most scrupulous attention 
every establishment of industry and science. The high 
English aristocracy were eager to show him every conside- 
ration and sympathy. The young Prince declined the hospi- 
table honors which were lavished upon him ; he accepted 
of no invitation out of respect for the memory of the Empe- 
ror, whom he venerated with the pious worship of religious 
devotion. 

On his return to Switzerland, in August, 1881, he received 
a secret deputation of Polish noblemen, who had been sent 
to him from Warsaw, to propose to him to place himself at 
the head of that nation in arms. The misfortunes of the 
Italian insurrection, however, had rendered him less confi- 
dent. The name of Bonaparte might hurt the cause of the 
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Polish nation, and he declined to accept of the proposal, 
though not without great sacrifice of his own ambition and 
deep desire to aid the cause of the devoted followers of his 
great uncle. The letter of the Polish chiefs contained the 
following passage : 

“To whom could the direction of our enterprise be con- 
fided with greater hope of success than to the nephew of 
him who was the greatest Captain of all ages. Should a 
young Bonaparte appear upon our battle fields, waving the 
tri-colored standard for victory, what a moral effect would 
be produced, the consequences of which would be incalcula- 
ble to our oppressed country. Go, then, young Hero, the 
hope of Poland, and confide to the waves, that will obey at 
the whisper of thy great name, the fortune of Ceasar, and 
what is more, the destinies of Liberty, and you will gather 
the acknowledgments of your brethren in arms, and the 
admiration of the Universe. 

“Gen. KnIaczcwieEz, 
“ August, 1831.” “Count Piarer, &c. &c. 


Notwithstanding the motives of high political reasoning 
which had checked the ardent mind of the young Prince, he 
could not resist the bitter regret of having refused to shed 
his blood for unfortunate Poland. Having escaped the vigi- 
lant eye of his anxious mother, he had suddenly fled without 
taking leave from her, when the news of the fall of Warsaw 
deeply struck terror into his heart, and brought him_ back 
to the open arms of the desolate Queen Hortensia, for 
whom Heaven had not spared any cruel means to try her 
fortitude. 

In the mean time, his purse was always open to the 
unfortunate patriots. All the scattered remains of the Polish 
fugitives that passed through Constance were quartered at 
his expense, and departed from thence loaded with presents ; 
all his large income was spent on them. He one day sent 
a red morocco secretary to the Polish committee at Berne ; 
this secretary was of inestimable value ; it had belonged to 
the Emperor Napoleon, and a lottery was made of it which 
produced 20,000 francs. The committee to express to the 
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Prince their feelings of gratitude, wrote to him in the follow- 
ing words : 

“ We should be very happy were we permitted to follow 
the impulse of our hearts, and to preserve, as a sacred relic, 
an object which formerly belonged to the great man whose 
death the Poles, who of late enjoyed the glory to belong to 
his phalanx, deplore with the utmost grief. 

“ Five hundred of the Polish refugees, warmed with the 
generous solicitude of his heart for their misfortunes, have 
the honor to offer their sentiments of the profoundest respect 
which they feel for the illustrious descendant of the Emperor 
Napoleon.” August 6, 1833. 

At the same epoch a commission was instituted under 
the Presidency of M. de Lafayette, to put into lottery a 
number of precious pieces of art for the benefit of the 
detained prisoners. The Count de Survilliers (Joseph 
Bonaparte) sent from London a cross of the Legion of 
Honor, which was deposited in the hands of Mr. Belmontet. 
The Prince Napoleon-Louis also made a present to it of a 
magnificent Damascus sabre, upon the blade of which 
were impressed the emblems of the consulate and the em- 
pire. 

The philosophical studies and labors in political economy 
of the young prince soon brought forth their fruits. The 
young prince published a very remarkable pamphlet entitled, 
“ Political and Military considerations upon the Swiss Con- 
federacy.” ‘This pamphlet announced a fine talent of thought 
and composition, and caused a great sensation in the diplo- 
matic world, and in the minds of the men of arms. On one 
side, all the constitutions of the different cantons were exam- 
ined, described, and analyzed with astonishing sagacity in 
so young an author. In it were at once recognized the 
quick survey of a student, and matured reflection of a diplo- 
matist, in which superior views abounded. On the other 
hand the military tactics were treated with a master’s hand, 
and with much science. The prince proposed in it a line of 
defence which, if frankly adopted by the Helvetic diet, 
would render that republic almost invulnerable to the hostil- 
ities of foreign powers. This part of the pamphlet resem- 
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bles very much the famous chapter of Bonaparte upon the 
defensive system of Italy. 

The Helvetic Government, to give a higher degree of 
value to their hospitality, for which the Prince paid so well 
by his talents in works of public utility, accorded to him by 
acclamation, the honorary title of a citizen of the Swiss 
Republic. The title does not include naturalization ; but 
this mark of honor had already been conferred upon two 
great political personages, the Marshal Ney, at the time of 
his being made a mediator, and on Prince Metternich, as a 
compliment or mark of gratitude, for his pretended solicitude 
for the interest of the Helvetic Republic, at the treaty of 
Vienna. 

It was not long before the Prince received from the 
Swiss Government a still more distinguished testimony of its 
esteem and confidence, by appointing him, in June, 1834, a 
captain of artillery in the regiment of Berne. His new 
grade gave occasion for a lively demonstration of fraternity 
on the part of his comrades. 

Plutarch says, that nothing is too trifling to be recorded 
in the biographical details of public men. Their nature is 
every where revealed ; and the least important things are 
interesting. The Prince did not disdain to join in any thing 
to distinguish himself. The Canton of Berne assembles 
every year, as in olden times, the most skillful archers of all 
Switzerland to a solemn tournament. The federal joust is 
a national feast, which brings together thousands of compe- 
titors, and produces the liveliest interest throughout all the 
Cantons. The Prince was every year invited to these 
assemblies, which are the Olympic games of Switzerland. 
His presence was always marked with expressions of true 
pleasure. He never declined a challenge, and has often 
carried away, attended by the loud vivas of the assembly, 
the victorious prize of skill, which consists in colors and 
crowns ; and there was no gymnastic game in which he did 
not distinguish himself. He rides masterly, swam across 
the great lake of Constance, and is very expert in handling 
arms, especially the lance in the Polish manner. Such is 
the result of his Spartan education. 
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When the question arose to give a husband to the young 
Queen Donna Maria, some Portuguese of high distinction 
cast their eyes upon Prince Napoleon Louis; but the 
nephew of Napoleon, far from yielding to the seductions of 
so brilliant a situation, stopped the negotiations short that 
had been begun on this subject, and based the reason for his 
disinterested refusal of a crown upon two grounds: first, he 
would not accept of an elevation which separated his fate 
and interest from the fate and interest of France ; secondly, 
because he was determined to avoid any collision with his 
cousin, the Prince of Leuchtenberg, son of Prince Eugene. 
After the death of this young King, so soon swallowed up 
by the grave, the same advantageous propositions were 
repeated, and the same refusal made. 

Towards the end of the same year, (1835,) after three 
years of laborious research, serious meditation on the art 
of artillery, and deep study connected with the labor of prac- 
tical experiments, the Prince Napoleon-Louis succeeded in 
placing himself in the first rank of military tacticians, by the 
publication of a most substantial work, under the modest 
title, “ Manual of Artillery for Switzerland.” He explains 
there, in the most luminous manner, the genius of Napoleon 
as best displayed in his great days of victory. It is by the 
science of projectiles that the Emperor has so often decided 
the destiny of Europe. His nephew rapidly traces in large 
characters the historical sketch of this art since its invention. 
He has drawn from the most precious sources the divers 
elements to compose an homogeneous and complete entire. 
He has consulted various German, Italian, and French 
works, in their original language. The most competent 
authorities to judge of the merit of this composition give it 
the highest praise. The Military Spectator, the French 
press, the Swiss and English journals, have spoken of it as 
a capital work—the best treatise on artillery existing in 
Europe. The union of an infinity of exact knowledge and 
a capacity of great intelligence was necessary for so remar- 
kable a production. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE ENTERPRIZE OF 
THE PRINCE NAPOLEON-LOUIS, AND 
THE MOTIVES WHICH LED TO IT: 


By the Viscount De Persigny, Aid-de-camp of the Prince on the 30th of 
October, 1836. Translated from the French, for the Naval Maga- 
zine, by Miss H. B. S * * * * * *, 


Malheur aux Vaincus ! 
Mais honneur aux intentions nobles et pures ! 


Tue Prince Napoleon-Louis Bonaparte, in undertaking 
the enterprize in which he engaged, had a soul prepared for 
every event of fortune. Persuaded that his life would be 
the stake of his projects, he long since devoted it in sacrifice 
to them. But a greater unhappiness was reserved for him. 
By a resolution of power, which it is easy to appreciate, he 
was removed from his companions in misfortune. His 
princely birth was made a pretext for depriving him of an only 
opportunity of rendering an account to his fellow citizens 
of his conduct and intentions. He was forced to depart for 
a distant land, Jeaving his actions misconstrued, his designs 
perverted and calumniated, and his friends deprived of the 
support of his testimony, and the consolation of his presence, 
at their trial. ‘There is nothing, in death, to be compared 
with griefs like these. Though his spirit remained unmoved, 
how must his heart have been broken! Those only, who 
have known him intimately, can fully comprehend all he 
must have suffered. 

A happy chance, however, in these sad circumstances, 
allowed some of the officers of the Prince to escape the pur- 
suit of which they were the objects. One of them, more 
particularly cherished by his affection, and honored with his 
confidence, has reached the soil of a country of freedom, 
where the unfortunate, of the present age, find a noble hos- 
pitality. Upon him devolves the duty of refuting the calum- 
nies cast upon an ill-fated prince, by a faithful recital 
of his opinions and intentions. 
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The Prince Napoleon has never had any other ambition 
than that of serving France. The love of his country, 
cherished by a liberal education, strengthened by solid attain- 
ments, supported by a right spirit, and free from the preju- 
dices of a princely race, has ever been his only passion. 
Wholly devoted to a native land, no longer his, neither the 
charms of domestic life, the enjoyments of wealth, nor 
the pleasures of youth, had power to allure his thoughts 
from it. 

The bitter regret of being, by position, a stranger to that 
France, whose glory, for twenty years, is so inseparably 
blended with that of his own family, has been, even till 
now, the grief of his life, and the secret of that undefinable 
expression of sadness, remarked in him. Upon a spirit thus 
tempered, the Revolution of July must have produced a 
strong impression. The Prince believed that the dream of 
his life was about to be realized; that his country at least 
would be restored to him. This was his only ambition. 

By a last exercise of national sovereignty, the people of 
France placed the Imperial Crown upon the brow of the 
conqueror of Marengo ; and by this solemn act expressed the 
desire of committing the deposit of their interests and rights 
—exposed to danger in passing so frequently from hand to 
hand—to the guardianship of a new family springing from 
the people, and consequently interested in the protection of 
the precious charge. In 1814 and 1815, treachery and 
foreign bayonets delivered the nation into the hands of the 
Holy Alliance ; and the people were no longer consulted. 
But in July, 1830, the nation appeared once more to be re- 
stored to her rights, and it was natural to suppose that she 
would be called to resume the exercise of them. Whether the 
Plebiscite of the year 12 should be ratified, or whether some 
more simple form of government should be adopted—in fine, 
whatever political organization might result from a convo- 
cation of the people, it was but just that the family of Napoleon 
should be restored to their country. The new government, 
whatever it might be, sustained by the mighty power which 
the sanction of the people gives, could have nothing to fear, 
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neither from a name, a family, nora party. The Prince 
Napoleon believed that a happy life—the life of a citizen, and 
of a soldier of France was before him. He showed himself 
to be satisfied and happy in this conviction. His mistake 
was but of short duration. 

The principle of the sovereignty of the people, which 
had triumphed by force of arms, was of no avail against a 
wretched intrigue. In the general enthusiasm, excited by 
the restoration of the tri-colored flag, a government was or- 
ganized without consulting the nation. Again were the 
people despoiled of their legitimate rights, and the family of 
Napoleon proscribed anew. 

The Prince Napoieon-Louis deeply felt this bitter decep- 
tion. He knew that so long as the voice of the people was 
not consulted his family would remain without a country. 
Already impressed with the community of interests, of glory, 
of prosperity, and of adversity, which, for twenty years, had 
existed between the French people and the imperial dynasty, 
he was still more so by this new community which promised 
a country to him only through the triumph of the popular 
cause. He asked himself, therefore whether there were not 
duties for him to fulfil towards the people? whether, as the 
inheritor of the most august name of modern times, it was 
not his duty to cause the influence of that name to serve in 
reinstating the nation in the exercise of its legitimate rights ? 

The Prince Napoleon was fully persuaded that so long 
as a general vote had not given sanction to the government, 
various factions would agitate France; and that institutions, 
supported by popular favor, chosen and formed voluntarily 
by the people, could alone lead to a reconciliation of parties, 
and to the tranquillity he wished for his country. This 
opinion, upon which he had thought profoundly, was expres- 
sed by him, in his private conversations, nearly in these 
words:—* The day of prejudices is past. The delusive 
influence of a divine right has disappeared with the old 
institutions of the feudal age. A new era has commenced. 
The people are called henceforth to the development of 
their faculties. But who is to regulate the movement of 
this general impulse characteristic of modern civilization ? 
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—Who will preserve the people from the dangers arising 
from an exercise of their own energy? What government 
will at once be sufficiently powerful, and sufficiently digni- 
fied, to guarantee the enjoyment of the greatest liberty with- 
out commotion, and without disorder? It is necessary that 
the government of a free people should be clothed with an 
immense moral power, and that power should be propor- 
tioned to the amount of popular privileges. Without this 
absolute condition, the most simple, the most natural exer- 
cise of a right, either general or particular, might compro- 
mit at once the existence both of power and of liberty. 

“ Power destitute of a sufficient moral support, impelled 
by the necessity of self-preservation, to maintain itself, 
draws back from no device, nor illegality. The indolence 
of the greater number, alarmed by a momentary dan- 
ger, justifies these acts of necessity, and is happy to pur- 
chase, even at the price of a violation of the laws, a degree 
of order and tranquillity: an extremity always fatal toa 
great nation possessing liberty ! 

“How then re-create the majesty of power? Where 
find a principle of moral influence to which parties will yield, 
and by which individual resistance will be overcome ? 
Where search, in fine, for that principle of right which no 
longer exists in France in the person of a king—in a single 
individual—if it exists not in the right and in the will of all? 
There is no power but that. A government invested with 
authority from all the people can alone conciliate parties ; 
and as it alone is popular, its power alone is the protector, 
accepted and acknowledged by all and for all. The men, 
who, in 1830, forgot this principle, betrayed our most sacred 
interests. In neglecting to make the sovereignty of the 
people subservient to the establishment of order and liberty, 
they have prepared for France and for Europe the greatest 
misfortunes: every other power will tend only to the pro- 
duction of disorder and anarchy.” 

The Prince Napoleon was thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of these great principles. But before assuming the 
heavy responsibility, he was willing to incur, in acting upon 
them, stood in need of being strengthened in them by the 
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practical demonstration of events. Now, nothing could 
more fully confirm his opinion than the succession of inci- 
dents occurring within five years. The commoticns in 
Paris and in the provinces, the events of the fifth and sixth 
of June, and of the fourteenth of April, those of Lyons, 
Grenobie, &c. &c. the endless agitations, recurring through- 
out all the borders of France, the disbandment of the Na- 
tional Guards of Lyons, Grenoble, Strasbourg—all proved 
to him that he was not deceived in the precarious state of 
an ill-established power. And when the parties, weary of 
isolated conflicts, ceased to disturb the tranquillity of the 
streets he was not mistaken as to their pretended submis- 
sion. The government saw itself compelled every day to 
seek strength in some new sacrifice of our liberty : and if it 
succeeded, for a time, in disarming the parties it gained 
nothing by it. Thus it was only to gain a factitious tran- 
quillity that the dignity of France had been compromitted 
in Europe. 

Notwithstanding, the Prince Napoleon still hesitated. 
He asked himself whether five years of possession had not 
given some root to the existing power, whether the parties, 
weary of conflict, had not abandoned their pretensions, and 
whether repose had not become the only desire of the nation, 
when the attempt of Alibaud again revealed the uncertain 
state of France, by proving that the tranquillity she enjoyed 
was dependent solely on the life of the king. The first offi- 
cers of state themselves avowed that his death would have 
been the signal for the most frightful excesses. A sufficient 
proof that a dynasty is not established, and is never consoli- 
dated, when possessed only of material power. The con- 
duct of the sovereigns of Europe contributed also to the 
confirmation of this opinion. Powerfully interested in sup- 
porting the Cabinet of the Tuilleries in its efforts against a 
revolution, how are we to explain their constant refusal to 
make themselves parties in a family alliance, so necessary 
to this policy ? 

At this epoch, some, who from their position in society 
their past deeds and present character, are worthy of the 
entire confidence of the Prince, wrote to him depicting the 
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condition of France. “ We cannot enjoy the present,” say 
they, “ from an apprehension for the future. The authority 
of six years has no foundation. It has suppressed noble 
passions and enervated the heart, but has given neither secu- 
rity nor confidence ; and how can it, when it has neither the 
support of long duration, nor that which the sanction of the 
people imparts, nor even that of a glorious origin! The strong- 
est is never sufficiently strong to be always master, unless he 
can transform power into right, and obedience into duty.... 
A class whom every good man must execrate, daily men- 
ace the life of the king. Should one of these assassins be 
successful, we should be exposed to the most serious disor- 
ders; for there is no longer in France either a party suffi- 
ciently powerful to rally others, or a man to inspire general 
confidence..... In this position, Prince, we have cast our 
eyes upon you: the great name which you bear, your prin- 
ciples, your character, all constrain us to look to you as a 
rallying point for the cause of the people. Hold yourself in 
readiness to act, and when the time shall arrive your friends 
will not fail you.” 

The Prince, sure of finding them when the occasion 
should arrive, made no reply; but, from that moment his 
resolution was fixed. The hope of saving France from the 
great evils which threatened her determined him to the 
enterprise ; and persuaded of the high motive of his designs 
he did not hesitate in devoting his life to this grand object. 

“In myself, I am nothing,” says the Prince, with the 
extreme modesty, so striking a feature of his character, 
“but the great name which | have the honor to bear will 
recall to the people the remembrance of their rights and 
their sovereignty ; and in restoring these to them I ought to 
employ only the influence of that name.” The Prince had 
no doubt of the sentiments of the nation. The misfortunes of 
1814 and 1815 had shown to all that there was a sympathy 
for the Emperor among the heroic people who fought till 
the last moment without despairing of the country. The 
recollections of Paris, of Elyseé, of Alsace, of Vosges of 
Franche-Comte, of Lorraine, are too strong ever to be for- 
gotten. There was no fear, that the people, abjuring their 
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old allegiance, would repulse the nephew of the Emperor, 
the inheritor of his name and of his sword. The portrait 
of the Emperor in every cottage told more than words. 
As to the manner, in which foreign courts would regard his 
undertaking, he frequently said: “The triumph of the 
imperial cause is to be for Europe the emblem of a legiti- 
mate power, by exhibiting, in all France, a democratic 
principle.” 

The Prince was not more ignorant of the disposition of 
the army ; he knew its secret sympathies. Devoted friends 
had kept him informed of every thing that could interest him. 
No doubt the frame-work of the army was formed at the 
restoration, but the chief elements brought together in its 
construction sprang from the ruins of the army of the Loire. 
The imperial traditions were preserved in it, and the sacred 
fire kept alive in the prattlings of the barracks. The revo- 
lution of July, in casting into the army sixty-thousand 
enrolled volunteers, young enthusiasts from school and 
college, had powerfully awakened in it popular sentiments. 
All the information, collected by the friends of the Prince, 
proved that our young soldiers had little attachment to the 
government; that they were faithful to the memory of 
Napoleon, and remembered that they were the sons of the 
soldiers of the grand army. Besides, the Prince had not for- 
gotten that in 1832 the whole army was prepared to 
proclaim the Duke of Reichstadt if he would present himself 
on the frontiers ; and that if this young Prince should find it 
impracticable to reach them, the chiefs were ready to 
welcome his cousin Napoleon-Louis if furnished with a 
simple letter under the hand of Napoleon I].—The death of 
the Duke of Reichstadt defeated this great project: but who 
after this could doubt the feelings of the army? It was 
necessary, notwithstanding, to ascertain its spirit anew; and 
a great number of the officers of every grade and of the 
whole army were consulted. All were led away with the 
thought of seeing a young Bonaparte at their head, recalling 
in his person the recollections of the republic and of the 
empire. 

But, while a great number fully believed in the practica- 
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bility of an enterprise of the kind, many, also, were intimi- 
dated by the difficulties in the way. Though persuaded, 
for the most part, that the revolt of a principal garrison, 
would lead to a general defection of the army, they were, 
at the same time, well aware that nothing could be accom- 
plished unless the people also should assume an attitude of 
great energy, in favor of the movement. That which made 
a strong impression, in all the conferences, was the smail 
number of those who spoke of fidelity to their oaths. This 
may be easily accounted for. In forty years France has had 
ten successive governments. The oath of allegiance is 
regarded as a form, and no longer an engagement of honor.* 
There are a great number of Frenchmen, embracing even 
those most immediately around the king, who have sworn 
fidelity to the Emperor and to his dynasty, who, not- 
withstanding, do not consider themselves as having forfeited 
their honor by serving another sovereign: and there are 
many, moreover, who have added to a forgetfulness of their 
political oaths, a forgetfulness also of special favors—such 
as titles, grants, wealth, indeed, every thing constituting per- 
sonal obligation. Be this as it may, the result of “these 
investigations was the conviction that the whole army 
would behold with enthusiasm and joy the return of the 
Eagle of Austerlitz ; but, a majority of the officers were 
desirous of waiting a prospect of success before avowing 
themselves, while the number of those whose energy quali- 
fied them to place themselves at their head, was small. 
This was all that could be reasonably hoped for. 

It only remained, now, to learn the sentiments of the 
different parties. ‘The prince had consultations on this point 
with many influential personages. It was shown to him 
that, however widely the opinions of these might differ in 
some respects, and however opposed their interests, still, 
upon the fundamental principle of national sovereignty, 


* This formality of an oath so frequently observed by parties, can 
never be considered a guarantee : and has ever been a mode of vexation 
with victors willing to aid in causing the conquered to perjure them- 
selves. 


(Thier’s History of the Revolution, Vol. 3. p. 172.) 
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there was a perfect understanding: that, the appeal to the 
people, of the republicans, the electoral reform, of the opposi- 
tion, and the wniversal suffrage, of the royalists, bring the 
charge of a common doctrine against all parties. When 
we sce the sons of the emigrants of Coblentz, invoking in 
their turn, the doctrine of universal suffrage, is it not clearly 
demonstrated that the principles of the revolution of 1789 
have at last penetrated the heads of all, and that the pre- 
sent generation only waits some grand occasion to make 
application of them? Then only will this great revolution 
terminate. And who could better aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this work of social reform than he whose name is a 
guarantee of liberty to some, of order to others, and a 
remembrance of glory to all? 

It was important to be well informed of the position the 

republican party would take, on the news of the first success 
of the enterprise. The Prince wished to know, precisely, the 
hopes and intentions of this party. An illustrious writer, 
whom a melancholy death has taken so young from France, 
was the person, who from his position in society, his char- 
acter, and his talents, was most capable of judging of the 
situation of things. A friend of the Prince was sent to him. 
It was a delicate mission, and required great address. The 
sending of a Manual on Artillery, published by the Prince, 
was made the pretext. M. Carrel showed himself a pure 
and disinterested republican, full of that noble ambition, 
which has no other object but its country. He seemed to 
have little confidence in the speedy realization of his 
views. 
“ The republican party,” said M. Carrel, “is weakened 
by two causes, which will long paralyze its efforts: the first 
is the fault of imprudent youth, in recalling recollections 
of an epoch, the political morality of which, the mass 
are not capable of appreciating; the second, and the great- 
est, is the want of a leader, and the impossibility of provi- 
ding one, under existing circumstances.” 

* But,” replied the messenger of the Prince, “ your works, 
your talents, and your character, have they not already ele- 
vated you to that position ?” 
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“The death of La Fayette,” answered M. Carrel with 
the modesty of a noble mind, “ has turned all eyes upon me ; 
but the influence of more able, and more brilliant achieve- 
ments than mine, is requisite to fill this position. Unable to 
bring a single party to act, how would it be possible for me to 
rally ail?” Of the Prince, the republican writer said: 
“The political and military works of Napoleon-Louis Bona- 
parte exhibit a strong mind and noble character. The name 
he bears is the most august of modern times. He only has it 
in his power, strongly to excite the sympathies of the French. 
If this young man understands the present interests of 
France, and can forget the legitimacy of his imperial rights, 
he may be calied on to act a grand part in life.” 

This conversation, faithfully reported to the Prince, was 
decisive. The nephew of Napoleon was satisfied with the 
mission, and gave himself solely to preparations for carry- 
ing his enterprize into effect. 

His plan was, to throw himself suddenly into some large 
place of war, and there, by the influence of his name, and the 
boldness of his movement, to rally round him the people 
and garrison; to hasten, by forced marches, to Paris, win- 
ning on his way both troops and national guards—the inhabi- 
tants of town and country—in fine, every one who could 
be electrified by the magic of a grand spectacle, and the 
triumph of a great cause. Strasbourg appeared to him the 
most favorable city for the execution of his designs. A 
patriotic population, the enemy of the government from 
having been compelled to disband its national guard, a gar- 
rison of eight or ten thousand men, artillery, with an im- 
mense arsenal, and resources of every kind, made this an 
important place, as a groundwork for after operations, which, 
if once in possession of the popular cause, would lead to im- 
portant results. 

The news of a revolution at Strasbourg, accomplished 
by the nephew of the Emperor, in the name of liberty and 
the sovereignty of the people, would inflame all minds. Once 
master of this city, a national guard would immediately be 
organized, which alone would do service in the fortress, and 
keep watch upon the ramparts. The youth of the city and 
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of the schools, formed into volunteer corps, would join the 
garrison. The same day on which this great revolution 
should be accomplished, every thing would be arranged for 
the march to Paris, on the morrow, with more than twelve 
thousand men, near a hundred pieces of cannon, ten or 
twelve thousand supernumeraries, and a supply of arms for 
the population on the route. ‘The example of Strasbourg 
would carry with it all Alsace and its garrisons. The line 
of march would traverse Vosges, Lorraine, Champagne. 
What grand reminiscences would be awakened! What re- 
sources secured by the patriotism of these provinces! 
Metz would obey the impulse received from Strasbourg. 
Nancy and her garrisons would be surprised, on the fourth 
day, before the government would have had time to act. Thus 
would the Prince Napoleon-Louis have entered Champagne, on 
the sixth or seventh day, at the the head of fifty thousand men. 
The national cause would be strengthened each day. Pro- 
clamations made to excite the sympathies of the people 
would penetrate every where: they would spread over the 
north, the west, the middle and the south of France. Be- 
sangon, Lyons, Grenoble would feel the electrifying effect of 
this grand revolution. 

In the meantime, what would the government under 
these serious circumstances do? Would it withdraw from 
Paris the fifty thousand men who, in ordinary times, are 
scarce sufficient to keep the inhabitants of this great city in 
subjection? Even supposing there was time to rally the 
garrison of Lille and of a part of the northern frontier, 
would it be able, at the same time, to keep Paris under re- 
straint, and arrest the progress of a movement begun with 
such energy ? To this army of citizens and soldiers, enthu- 
siasts in liberty and glory, it could only oppose regiments 
shaken by the contagious example of revolt. And should it 
have been necessary to support an army, under the ensign 
of the Cock, before the Eagle of Austerlitz, the question 
would have been decided, as if by stratagem, in favor of the 
popular cause. An army without a line of communication to 
defend, without a retreat to guard, bearing every thing with 
it and having no other thought or object but that of aiming at, 
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Paris, would triumph without a blow, over a force placed 
in entirely contrary circumstances. It would be sufficient 
in effect, in order to steal a march upon the latter, to cut the 
line of communication—arrive before it in Paris—and ter- 
minate the struggle. 

But every thing depended on the first moment. It was 
necessary to succeed at Strasbourg. And, if this enterprise 
presented immense difficulties, it was not one above the tal- 
ents, nor the courage of the nephew of Napoleon. 

The Prince passed the month of June in reflecting upon 
these projects. Encircled, as he, at all times was, by the 
solicitude of an affection, which would have been made 
wretched by his confidence, he was obliged carefully to dis- 
semble his intentions. In the month of July, he went to the 
waters of Baden to be near to Strasbourg and gain pos- 
session of important information. Though his mind was 
engrossed by matters of great moment, he appeared to 
partake in all the amusements of society. He was desirous 
of appearing more ambitious, in the pursuit of pleasure, than 
of glory, and thus allay any suspicions which his presence 
so near the frontier might have excited. Besides, the projects 
which he cherished were far from being conjectured, thanks 
to the absurd reports of the French and foreign police, who 
represented him as always occupied with low intrigues in 
Switzerland and Germany: occupations far from his 
thoughts, even while the interest of France was not their 
object. 

It was not for the Prince to be troubling himself with 
the formation of a conspiracy. An attempt to possess 
himself of Strasbourg, by force, in opposition to the will of the 
people and of the garrison, would have been strange folly. 
For this, as many conspirators would have been necessary 
as there were citizens and soldiers. The Prince, relying 
only on the influence of his name, had very different ideas 
in the execution of his designs. Had he been personally 
known to the inhabitants and troops, he would have pre- 
sented himself before them, without arms and alone, in the 
midst of the public square. He had no other aim, in his 
attempt, but that of consulting the popular will, and of calling 
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it forth by his presence. He had need, therefore, only of a 
few devoted friends who, on the appointed day should encircle 
his person and testify to his identity. How could it be that 
a single regiment could doubt it! 

During the stay of the Prince at Baden, he received visits 
from a great number of the officers attached to the garrisons 
of Alsace and Lorraine. All expressed sentiments calcu- 
lated greatly to strengthen his convictions; while the mani- 
fest interest, every where excited by his presence, proved to 
him that the magic of the name of Napoleon had not been 
lost, in the death of the Emperor and of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt. 

The work of the Prince on artillery, published a few 
months previous, secured to him numerous felicitations, from 
the generals and superior officers of the army. One of them, 
the brave Col. Vaudrev of the 4th of artillery, was particu- 
larly struck with the combination of talent, knowledge, and 
strength of mind, exhibited throughout this work. An inter- 
change of compliments on the subject took place between 
them. It presented a fit occasion for forming an acquain- 
tance. ‘They met at Baden, and were at once impressed 
with the highest esteem and most lively attachment for each 
other. Col. Vaudrey is one of the most distinguished 
officers of the army—possessing, in an eminent degree, its 
sacred fire. A man of head and of heart, full of honor and 
of patriotism, he adds, to the most extensive information, a 
spirit at once most brilliant and most kind. Tall, well- 
formed, and of a noble and commanding air, he possesses also 
every exterior advantage : in his manners, in private life, the 
mildness of a woman is united to the frankness of the 
soldier, and the polish of the high-bred man of the world. 
Actuated by a patriotism the most pure and disinterested, he 
had always blended the love of liberty with love for the 
Emperor. His frank and energetic conduct in 1830 had 
secured to him the esteem of the city and garrison of Stras- 
bourg. Such a character excited the lively friendship of 
the Prince Napoieon: and the Colonel, on his part, on dis- 
covering in the nephew of the Emperor the grandeur of 
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soul and nobleness of mind of the hero of France, could not 
resist the influence of a strong sympathy. 

From Baden the Prince returned to Switzerland, leaving 
to a few of his confidential friends the completion of some 
indispensable preparations. ‘Towards the 15th of October, 
several of the generals, in whom he believed he could con- 
fide, were informed that the Prince had an important com- 
munication to make to them. A place of rendezvous was 
appointed ; uniforms were prepared for them and for other 
officers of various grades; and every thing arranged for 
action, at the end of October. 

On the 25th, Prince Napoleon left the castle of Arenen- 
berg, alone under the pretence of going to hunt in the prin- 
cipality of Hechingen. He proceeded first through the 
Grand Duchy of Baden to the appointed rendezvous ; but, as 
a commencement of ill fortune, found no person there. A 
misunderstanding, which at first appeared inexplicable, pre- 
vented the meeting. The Prince in vain waited three days. 
Time was precious ; the government might become inform- 
ed of his departure from Arenenberg, and his movements 
might be watched. In an enterprise, in which secrecy is a 
first point to success, by the unexpected delay of a day or 
an hour, all might be lost. An interview with generals, well 
known in the army, would have been useful in more respects 
than in the name; but, in the abstract, it was not indispen- 
sable. ‘The Prince, under the circumstances, decided to seek 
their concurrence, and departing on the morning of the 28th, 
arrived at Strasbourg, at 10 o’clock, the same evening. 

Lieutenant Colonel Parquin, formerly a captain in the 
old imperial guard, and then a commander in the municipal 
guard of Paris,—one of those officers who merit the appel- 
lation of “brave among the brave”—was at Strasbourg. 
The Prince apprised him of his arrival. Devoted as he was 
personally to the Prince, how could he refuse to share in the 
dangers which the nephew of the Emperor was about to 


incur? 
The next day, the 29th, his arrival was made known to 
Col. Vaudrey, who waited on the Prince, and remained two 
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hours with him. After this interview, the Prince informed 
the author of this narrative that the Colonel, influenced by 
the most exalted sentiments, had determined to embrace the 
national cause : not, however, without having first presented 
many objections to deter the Prince from the undertaking. 
This brave man exhibited to him all the difficulties and 
perils which would attend it. Trembling at the thought of 
seeing the nephew of the Emperor exposed to the danger of 
perishing perhaps, by the hand of a Frenchman, he had 
conjured him to abandon so bold an attempt, and, in the 
hope of diverting him from his project, had at first refused 
his concurrence. But finding the resolution of the Prince 
unshaken, and the deep conviction, that his life ought to be 
hazarded for the glory and liberty of his country, unmoved, 
he thought only of sharing in his dangers. A noble and 
sublime devotion to a great cause ! 

This determination of Col. Vaudrey was a powerful 
guarantee of success. As the oldest Colonel, he had com- 
manded for many months, in the absence of the Field Mar- 
shal, all the artillery in the garrison. The battalion of 
pioneers and the 3d regiment knew him as well as the 4th. 
He had equally the confidence of these three corps. When 
he should present the Prince to either of these regiments, no 
one in them could doubt, that his eyes beheld the nephew of 
the Emperor. The name of Napoleon would accomplish 
the rest. 

In the evening, at 8 o’clock, the Prince assembled his 
chief officers to deliberate upon what should be done on the 
following day, the 30th of October. 

The first thing decided upon, at this meeting, was the 
necessity of securing at the offset, an imposing military 
force, that no restraint might be put, by any measures of the 
authorities, upon the will of the inhabitants: and that the 
winning over of a regiment was the first step to success. 

The garrison of Strasbourg was composed of three regi- 
ments of Artillery—one of which were pioncers—three 
regiments of infantry and a battalion of engineers. These 
regiments occupied barracks, situated along the ramparts of 
the city, at long intervals from eachother. One of the regi- 
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ments of infantry, the 46th of the line, was quartered at the 
extremity of the range of ramparts in front of which military 
spectacles are exhibited. Along this range is the town hall, 
prefecture, a military division, the battalion of pioneers and 
the 3d regiment of Artillery. In the centre of another 
range of ramparts, at right angles with the preceeding, is the 
quarters of Austerlitz, occupied by the 4th of Artillery. 
The 16th of the line were lodged in the Citadel. As to the 
14th of light infantry, stationed at another extremity of the 
city it—as was the case with the battalion of engineers— 
was altogether out of the line of operations, and could act 
but a small part in the events in preparation. 

Now, before which regiment ought the Prince first to pre- 
sent himself? The position of Col. Vaudrey as colonel of the 
4th of Artillery, and the attachment of the soldiers to him 
personally, led to the supposition that this regiment would 
most easily be gained over. But Col. Vaudrey declared that 
personal influence could not be relied upon: that in existing 
circumstances, the power of the name of Napoleon alone 
offered the hope of so grand an issue; that the authority of 


the commander ofa regiment was nothing ; that in favor of 


Henry the 5th, for example, a colonel would not be able to 
gain over a hundred men in his regiment. He added, that 
his part ought to terminate in presenting the Prince to one 
of the three regiments under his orders; that one was as 
favorably disposed as the others; and that if one regiment 
joined the Prince he was sure of all the Artillery. He also 


observed that, from various circumstances, the battalion of 


pioneers enjoyed great popularity in the city, that it would 
gain over all the people; but a great disadvantage existed 
in its being separated in two barracks; that the 4th of artil- 
lery was under the difficulty of being at a distance from 
their stables; but that in the 3d regiment every circum- 
stance was desirable—their horses and artillery were at 
hand, it was the most numerous, and contained many old 
soldiers in its ranks. It was then, at first, determined to 
begin the movement with the 3d of artillery: so fully was 
the Colonel persuaded that his influence would have no 
effect, in such circumstances of such moment. Notwith- 
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standing, in consequence of the general plan afterwards 
adopted, and which rendered the employment of the materiel 
of the artillery unnecessary, the idea of a presentation before 
the 4th of artillery was again recurred to. Moreover 
exalted remembrances would connect themselves with this 
regiment. 

But, the first regiment once gained, should it address 
itself to the artillery or better to the infantry ? Should the 
artillery all be rallied in order, or should an attempt at once 
be made to blend the two forces ? Should we avail ourselves 
of the first moment of success to arrive at the barracks of a 
regiment of infantry, before any measure could be taken to 
withdraw the troops from our influence? This question, 
apparently, altogether military involved in it considerations 
in other respects highly important. 

The first plan then was, to rally at once the three regi- 
ments of artillery. Under the supposition that success 
should thus first occur in the quarters of Austerlitz, the result 
of the whole would be infallible. The Prince would be 
master of a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon with an 
immense arsenal. If his design was a military operation 
the entire city from the moment would lay in his power. 
He would have only to exhibit himself at the Place d’Armes, 
give his orders, and all would obey. But what melancholy 
consequences might have followed such a course! During 
the time requisite for gaining over all the artillery, and 
taking the prompt measures which such a determination 
would require, the infantry might be carried away by an 
opposite influence, and might assume a hostile attitude, from 
a doubt of the identity or designs of the Prince, or at least 
might withdraw from the city. Buta still greater evil might 
occur; it was to be feared that the population themselves 
might take alarm at a demonstration of military power. 
Seeing the batteries of artillery traversing the city and form- 
ing themselves in the Place d’Armes, they might think that 
the Prince presented himself to the people under the auspi- 
ces only of the military recollections of the empire, and this 
impression might defeat every thing. Master of Strasbourg 
merely by military power and without the concurrence of 
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its inhabitants he would be master only of its walls. This 
would be but an isolated event without its consequences and 
ulterior results ; whereas the conquest, accomplished by the 
seductive influence of his name upon the feelings, and patri- 
otic enthusiasm of people and soldiers united, would be the 
commencement of a grand revolution. 

A second plan was to proceed, from the quarters of Aus- 
terlitz to those of Finkmatt, occupied by the 46th of the line: 
to arrive there before the movement could be suspected and 
before any hostile position could be assumed. If this regi- 
ment could be gained over, the military obstacles would be 
atanend. The two forces, artillery and infantry, would 
be united, and would carry with them the rest of the garri- 
son. The authorities would be arrested, proclamations 
printed and posted in the streets and public places, and noth- 
ing be able to compromit this moral and popular movement. 

However, if the 46th could not be drawn over, every 
precaution would have been taken to secure a retreat to the 
other two regiments of artillery. Recourse would be had 
to more energetic means: in effect, the first plan would be 
put into execution, but with advantages that would not have 
existed in proceeding immediately, from the quarters of 
Austerlitz to the other regiments of artillery. In fact, the 
time lost in this attempt upon the infantry, would have been 
occupied by confidential officers in getting the 3d of artillery 
mounted, and the pioneers under arms. When the Prince 
would come before them these regiments would be ready 
to march. He would then be master of a force superior to 
any that could oppose him. Besides, during these move- 
ments, proclamations would have been published and posted, 
and when the Prince would have arrived at the Place 
d’Armes, the population of the city, already initiated into the 
secret of his intentions, would understand the necessity of 
this demonstration of force and be the first to applaud it. 
Thus, despite an unfortunate check, infallibly sustained by 
the people, success would still appear certain. 

This plan was more in conformity with the eminently 
liberal spirit of the revolution projected by the Prince. It 
would give satisfaction to every class, political and military. 
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But, in insuring success, at least to the retreat, in the attempt 
on the quarters Finkmatt, there existed local difficulties 
which required serious examination. 

The quarters Finkmatt is a long building running paral- 
lel with the rampart, from which it is separated only by a 
very narrow court, shut up in its whole length by the ram- 
part, and at each end by a high wall. This court, which is 
but a long passage, furnishes a place for the troops to assem- 
ble together. There are but two ways of going from the 
city to the barracks, one by the ramparts which terminates 
at one extremity of the court at an iron gate, and the other 
in an opposite direction by a narrow lane, which, commenc- 
ing in the suburb of Pierre leads directly to the principal 
gate of the quarters, in the centre of the building. This 
suburb of Pierre is a large street running parallel to the 
quarters but separated from it by a mass of buildings, from 
sixty to eighty paces in depth, and having no communica- 
tion with it except by the lane just mentioned, a lane so 
narrow as to admit two persons only abreast. 

Should the Prince arrive at the quarters, bythe street of 
the suburb of Pierre, he would be obliged to leave the regi- 
ment in order of battle in this street, and to proceed almost 
alone, through the narrow lane to the barracks, without being 
able to exhibit te the soldiers of the infantry the seductive 
example of a whole regiment of artillery gained over to his 
cause. 

If, on the other hand, the approach should be made by 
the rampart in face of the barracks, the Prince would appear 
to the infantry, escorted by a whole regiment, in a state of 
enthusiasm, with music at their head, and the hymn of the 
Marseillaise. Such a spectacle would at once attract the 
attention of the whole regiment. From the rampart to the 
building is but twenty or twenty five feet, and the Prince 
would be able from it to harangue the soldiers assembled, 
and make himself known to them. The horses of several 
battalions of the 4th of Artillery were kept in the barracks 
Finkmatt, and the soldiers of these battalions were known to 
the soldiers of the 46th. They were accustomed to see 
each other, and to meet together while attending to the hor- 
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ses. These would recognise each other, and would an- 
nounce to one another the grand news, and no one would 
doubt that it was not the nephew of the Emperor. With 
the inheritor of the name of Napoleon, the Eagle of the 
grand army, and a whole regiment filled with enthusiasm 
before them, the defection must prove contagious. 

Nevertheless should it prove otherwise—if the infantry 
should resist the influence of this moral power, and even 
wish to arrest the movement, nothing could prevent the 
retreat of the Prince by the rampart. A picket of sixty 
horses would be sufficient, for the time requisite, to prevent 
the infantry from opening the gate; and the Prince, pro- 
ceeding along the rampart, would arrive by the shortest 
line to the parks of artillery,and the other regiments, waiting 
for him. 

All these considerations were presented, weighed and 
analyzed by the Prince, with a distinctness of view, clear- 
ness of expression, and strength of purpose which struck 


every member of the council, and gave birth, in the minds of 


each of them, to high hopes for the future. Alas! why 
have not the designs of the Prince had their entire completion. 


It was then determined, that, on the next day, the 30th of 


October, at 5 o’clock in the morning, Col. Vaudrey should 
have his regiment under arms, on foot, with a picket of sixty 
horses ; that, as soon as the regiment should be drawn up 
in order of battle, the Prince, followed by a staff, composed 
of his particular officers, and a certain number of the officers 
of the garrison, should present himself in front of the regi- 
ment; and that, should he succeed in gaining it over, he 
should proceed immediately to the 46th by the way of the 
rampart. It was also agreed that several detachments 
should immediately be sent out to seize respectively, the 
Prefect, the Field Marshal, the commander of the Tela- 
graph, the printing press for the proclamations, &e. As to 
Gen. Voirol, lieutenant-general of the Military Department, 
as his hotel was in the direction which would be taken, it 
was decided that the stop of a moment should be made 
there, and that the Prince should see him, and attempt to 
prevail upon him to join in the movement. 
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Gen. Voirol is one of those noble characters, who merit 
the respect of all parties. An old soldier of the empire— 
his heart ever throbs with honor and patriotism. Full of 
enthusiasm for the memory of the Emperor, he had always 
shown a lively interest for the nephew of his first sovereign. 
Every thing led to the belief, that the presence of the Prince 
would awaken in him former sympathies. I was not then 
known, that Gen. Voirol was under personal obligations to 
the king. 

When all the parts of this general plan had been agreec 
upon, secondary matters were taken up. Among other 
things, one person, a stranger to the army, inquired, whether 
it would not be advisable to offer money to the soldiers ? 
But such a suggestion was rejected by all, without a mo- 
ment’s consideration. The glorious recollections of the 
army alone, were to be appealed to. Notwithstanding, it 
was justly remarked, that the events of the next day would 
not allow the troops to enter their barracks, for the repast 
of the morning. It was necessary, therefore, to provide for 
this. It was with this intention, that Col. Vaudrey furnished 
forty francs to each section of the artillery—making eight 
or nine soustoa man. This measure, of forethought, could 
not, assuredly, be construed into corruption. 

At ten o’clock, at night, the council broke up—a ren- 
dezvous for four o’clock, in the morning, having been ap- 
pointed, for all those who had taken part init. The day 
previous, an apartment had been taken, as a place of meet- 
ing for the officers of the Prince, in a particular house, 
situated about two hundred paces from the quarters of Aus- 
terlitz. During the evening, the uniforms, arms, and every 
thing necessary, had been carried to it. At eleven o’clock, 
the Prince went there himself; and, from it, despatched his 
special officers after the officers upon whom particular 
dependence was placed, in the different regiments of the gar- 
rison. They were not apprised, till then, of the arrival of 
the Prince, or of his determination. Most of them were 
already asleep. They arose, and arrived, one after another, 
till towards three o’clock, the room was filled. The Prince 
made known to them a part of his plans—the means he had 
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of putting them into execution—all that had been done 
during the day—and gave to each of them his particular 
instructions. At length, when all were assembled, he read 
to them his proclamations, which received general approba- 
tion ; and of which some copies were made to serve, for the 
first moments, while they should be printing. 


PROCLAMATIONS OF THE PRINCE NAPOLEON-LOUIS BONAPARTE 
TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
“ Frenchmen ! 

You are betrayed! Your political interests—your com- 
mercial interests—your honor—your glory have been sold 
to a stranger. 

“And by whom? By the men who have been benefit- 
ted by your noble revolution, and who disavow its princi- 
ples. Is it then to have a government without truth, with- 
out honor, without liberality ; institutions, without power ; 
laws, without liberty ; peace, without prosperity, and with- 
out tranquility ; in fine, a present without a future, that we 
have struggled for forty years / 

“In 1830 they imposed a government on France, con- 
sulting neither the people of Paris, the people of the provin- 
ces, nor the army. Frenchmen! all that has been done, 
without you, is illegal. 

“ A national convention, elected by all the citizens, alone 
can possess the right of choosing what is best suited to 
France. 

“ Proud of my origin from the people, strong in the four 
million of votes which destined me to the throne, I place 
myself before you, as the representative of the sovereignty 
of the people. 

« ]t is time, in the midst of the chaos of parties, for the 
national voice to be heard; it is time, that to the cry of 
liberty betrayed, you should cast off the yoke of shame, 
which presses upon beautiful France. Do you not see, that 
the men who still govern our destinies, are the traitors of 
1814 and 1815, the executioners of Marshal Ney ! 

“Can you place confidence in them? All they do is to 
please the Holy Alliance: to obey it, they have abandoned 
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the people, our allies ; to sustain it, they have armed brother 
against brother ; they have imbrued our cities in blood, and 
have trodden under feet our sympathies, our wishes, and our 
rights. 

“ The ingrates! They keep in mind the barricades only to 
prepare separate forts—forgetting the grand nation ; they 
crouch before the strong and insult the feeble. Our old tri- 
colored flag frets itself at being longer in their hands ! 

“Frenchmen! Let the remembrance of the great man 
who did all for glory and for the prosperity of his country, 
re-inflame you! Relying upon the sacredness of my cause, 
I present myself before you—the Will of the Emperor in 
one hand,* and his sword of Austerlitz in the other. At 
Rome, when the people beheld the bloody robes of Cesar, 
they overthrew his hypocritical murderers. Frenchmen ! 
Napoleon is greater than Cwsar; he is the glory of the 
nineteenth century. 

“Faithful to the principles of the Emperor, I know no 
other interests but yours, and no other glory but that of 
being useful to France and to the human race. Without 
hatred, without animosity, without party spirit, 1 summon, 
under the eagle of the Empire, all those who feel that the 
heart of a Frenchman beats within their bosoms. 

«TI have devoted my life to this grand service. From 
the rock of St. Helena, a ray of the setting sun has entered 
my soul. I shall guard well the sacred fire: I am prepared 
to triumph or die in the cause of the people. 

«“ Men of 1789, men of the 20th of March 1815, men of 


* The following is the passage, in the Will of the Emperor, to which 
the Prince alludes: I bequeath one half of my private estate (200 mil- 
lions) to the officers and soldiers who remain in the French army, who, 
from 1792 till 1815 fought for the glory and independence of the nation. 
And one half, to the cities and countries of Alsace, Lorraine, Franche- 
comte, Burgundy, Isle-de-France, Champagny, Forez, aud Dauphiny, 
which have suffered from one invasion or another. 

From this sum, one million shall be taken for the city of Brienne, 
and another million for the city of Mery. 

After which follow numerous particular bequests to officers and sol- 
diers, their widows and children, to those disabled by wounds, to those 
proscribed from France, &c., &c. 
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1830, arise! Look upon those who govern you; look upon 
the eagle, the emblem of glory, the symbol of liberty, and 
make your choice ! 
“ Vive la France! Vive la liberteé. 
“ Signed : 
“ NAPOLEON.” 


To Tue Army. 
“Soldiers ! 

“The moment to recover your ancient splendor has arri- 
ved. Formed for glory, you less than others, can longer 
endure the base part you have been made to act. The 
government which betrayed our civil rights would also tar- 
nish your military honor. What madness! Does it think 
tht the race of the heroes of Arcole, of Austerlitz, of Wag- 
ram is extinct ? 

“ Behold the lion of Waterloo still prowls on our fron- 
tiers ; see Huningue deprived of its defences ; see the grades 
of 1815 forgotten ; see the Legion of Honor thrown away in 
intrigues, and denied to the brave; see our flag—it floats 
no longer where our arms have triumphed! Behold, in fine, 
treason, cowardice, foreign influence, every where, and 
shout with me: ‘Chase the barbarians from the Capitol ! 

“Soldiers! seize again the eagles we held in our days 
of greatness: the enemies of France cannot meet their looks ; 
those who govern you have already fled before them! 
Free your country from traitors and oppressors, protect the 
rights of the people, defend France and her allies against 
invasion : this is the path into which honor calls you—this 
your exalted mission ! 

“Trench soldiers! Whatever the past may be, come, 
now, and range yourselves under the regenerated tri-col- * 4 
ored flag. It is the emblem of our interests, and of our 
glory. A country divided, liberty betrayed, humanity 
oppressed, glory in mourning, depend upon you: make your 
\ own, the high destinies which await you. 

“Soldiers of the republic, soldiers of the empire, let my 
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name kindle within you, your ancient ardor; and you, 
young soldiers, who were born with me, at the thunder of the 
cannon of Wagram, remember that you are the offspring of 
the soldiers of the grand army. The sun of a hundred vic- 
tories shone upon our cradles. May our proud deeds, or our 
death be worthy of our birth! From high heaven the sub- 
lime shade of the Emperor will guide our arms, sustain our 
efforts, and exclaim : ‘ They are worthy of their fathers 
“ Vive la France! Vive la liberté !” 
“ Signed : NAPOLEON.” 


To THE INHABITANTS OF STRASBOURG. 


* Alsacians ! 

“Yours is the honor of first overthrowing an authority, 
which, the slave of the Holy Alliance, each day anew com- 
promises the future interests of a civilized people! The 
government of Louis-Philippe, particularly detest you, brave 
Strasbourgese, because it detests every thing that is great, 
generous, and national. It has wounded your honor by dis- 
banding your legions; it has sacrificed your interest in re- 
ference to the rights of entry, and in permitting the esta- 
blishment of foreign duties, which have paralysed your com- 
merce. 

“Strasbourgese! you have put your hand upon your 
wounds, and have called me amongst you that we might 
conquer or die together, in the cause of the people. Aided 
by you, and by the soldiers, I touch at length, after a long 
exile, the sacred soil of my country. Thanks to you for it! 
Alsacians ! My name is a banner which must recall to you 
exalted recollections : and this banner, immoveable before 
a party and a foreigner, lowers itself only before the majesty 
of the people. 

“ Honor, patriotism, and liberty, these are our motives 
and our end. Paris, in 1830, has shown us how to over- 
throw a wicked government: let us show it, in our turn, 
how to consolidate the liberties of a great people. 
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“ Strasbourgese! To-morrow we will march to Paris 
to deliver the Capital from traitors and oppressors. Reor- 
ganize your national battalions, which gave alarm to an 
unpopular government; guard, during our absence, your 
city, the boulevard of the independence of France, and now 
the cradle of its regeneration. Let order and peace reign 
within your walls, and may the genius of France watch with 
you over your ramparts. 

“ Alsacians! With a great people we can accomplish 
great things. I have entire confidence in the French. 

“ Signed : NAPoLeEon.” 


It has already been seen, that, through a mistake, seve- 
ral generals had been prevented joining the Prince. This 
was deeply regretted: and, it was asked, who could, at 
once, take the command of the military subdivision, in place 
of Gen. Lalande, who would be arrested? For this, no 
one, without doubt, was better qualified than Lieutenant 
Colonel Parquin. His experience, his coolness, his courage, 
gave assurance of it. But the soldier is accustomed to the 
external emblems of command ; and the difficulty was, that 
M. Parquin had not received the rank of General. The 
Prince was impressed with the justness of the views of seve- 
ral of the officers, on this subject; and he decided, that M. 
Parquin should assume the uniform of a Field Marshal. 
This officer, notwithstanding his devotedness, hesitated a 
long time. He remarked, that it would compromise his 
character ; that, whether successful or not, this circumstance 
would expose him to the charge of personal ambition. 
Forced, by the decision of the Prince, and influenced by the 
noblest considerations, he assented, at last; declaring, all 
the time, that, should they succeed at Strasbourg, he would 
lay aside the insignia of a General, with the close of the 
day. But the Prince replied, that then, he should never 
put them off; that, if the nation approved of his enterprise, 
it would, also, approve of the promotion of a brave man, who 
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had rendered such important service to the cause of the 
people. And, assuredly, the French people would have 
sanctioned this nomination. No one would have regarded, 
as a favor, this advancement of M. Parquin. All the brave 
men, of the grand army, remember the intrepid Captain of 
the Imperial horse-guards, whose entire military career, 
during the empire, was but a succession of deeds of eclat: 
five banners, taken by his own hand—eighteen wounds, 
received in fighting for his country—the life of a Marechal 
of France saved—several generals and colonels made pri- 
soners, by him, &c., &c. But for the injustice and persecu- 
tion of the restoration, would not such a man, long since, 
have been a general? Who, in the army, has higher claims 
of service, than this gallant officer ? 

In the mean time, the hour of five was about to strike: 
the hour at which Col. Vaudrey would go to the quarters of 
Austerlitz. 'The moment approached, when a young Prince, 
the nephew and adopted grandson of the great Emperor, 
would go before a French regiment, to prove the influence 
of his name, in promoting the glory and liberty of his 
country. At this moment, he thought of his mother, and 
asked, what he should write? “ My poor mother,” said he, 
“who is so easily disquieted! Ihave deceived her! She 
believes that Iam hunting! It is necessary that she should 
learn, from myself, the fate that awaits me, be it good or 
evil.” He then wrote two letters; one, in which he an- 
nounced, to his mother, the success of his undertaking; and 
another, in which he said to her: 

“My mother, I have been defeated—I die for a good 
cause—the cause of the I'rench people, who will, one day, 
regret me. Do not weep for me; reproach no one. No 
one has persuaded me. _ It is I, alone, who have wished to 
attempt to restore to France, her glory and her liberties. 
In crossing the Rhine, I was prepared for every thing.” 

In delivering these two letters to his aid-de-camp, the 
Prince was visibly affected. “If I gain the regiment, to 
which I go to present myself, success is certain; let the 
first letter,” he said, “ be immediately, sent to my mother ; if 
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I fall, carry to her the second. It will be my adieu!” The 
tears started to his eyes as he spoke. 

At this moment, the sound of the trumpet was heard ; 
the Prince, at once, suppressed the emotion, which a remem- 
brance of his mother had occasioned, and recovered a calm- 
ness, and self-possession, which have not quitted him, for an 
instant, during all the events, which have followed. “ This, 
gentlemen,” said he, rising, “is a solemn moment. In a 
few moments, we commence a grand enterprise. If we 
succeed, the benedictions of the people will be our reward ; 
if we fall, the vulgar will cover us with reproach. Lan- 
guage will fail them, in which to depict the folly of our 
undertaking. This is the martyrdom of modern times. 
We will endure it with calmness and resignation. We will 
recall to our recollection, the long agony of the Emperor, at 
St. Helena. Men of heart will rightly estimate our effort. 
We will die the victims of a great cause. The French peo- 
ple will mourn us.” 

These words will long echo in the ears of the writer of 
this narrative, and will ever remain engraven on his heart. 
No one of the companions, in misfortune, of the Prince, will 
forget them. We will ever remain of the same feeling. 
This disaster will never prostrate our courage. 

In the mean time, Col. Vaudrey had the call sounded in 
the quarters of Austerlitz. These notes, unaccustomed to be 
heard at such an hour, a thick fall of snow at the moment, 
and the anticipation of what was about to happen, all gave 
to the quarters of Austerlitz an imposing appearance. By 
degrees, the silence of the night was succeeded, by a confu- 
sion of sounds, drowning the clangor of the trumpets. The 
soldiers roused themselves, seized their arms, and descended, 
precipitately, from their chambers, inquiring of one another, 
what the object of this call to arms could be? In a short 
time, the large court of the quarters was filled with them. 
The regiment was drawn up in two lines, facing each other, 
in sucha manner, that every soldier could see what was 
passing in the middle of the court. 

Apprised that this regiment was under arms, the Prince 
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advanced towards the quarters of Austerlitz, followed by all 
his officers. He was dressed in the uniform of an officer of 
Artillery —a blue coat, with collar and edgings of red. He 
wore the epaulettes of a Colonel, the decorations of the 
legion of honor, a hat, like those allowed to the Staff in the 
army, and, for arms, a sword of the heavy cavalry.* 

The snow had ceased, and it began to be broad day- 
light, when the Prince arrived at the principal entrance of 
the quarters. ‘The evidence of an intense curiosity was 
remarked, throughout the regiment. Col. Vaudrey stood 
alone, in the centre of the court. The Prince advanced 
towards him, with confidence. Every look was fixed on 
this unexpected scene. The Col., then, putting his hand upon 
his sword, exclaimed, in a strong and spirited voice, which 
echoed throughout the court :— 

“Soldiers of the 4th regiment of Artillery:—a great 
revolution begins, at this moment. The nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon, the Prince Napoleon-Louis Bonaparte, 
here present, comes to place himself at your head. He 
treads upon French soil, to recover the rights of the people, 
and restore glory and liberty to France. He is resolved to 
triumph, or to die, for a great cause—the cause of the peo- 
ple. Soldiers of the 4th regiment of Artillery—can the 
nephew of Napoleon calculate upon you ?” 

“Yes, my Colonel,” exclaimed every soldier, with an 
enthusiasm it is impossible to describe; and the shout, 
“Vive la liberté! Vive Napoleon! Vive l’Empereur !”} 
burst from every mouth, and re-echoed, for a long time, 
in a kind of delirium, through the court. Swords and caps 
were tossed in the air: the power of the name of Napoleon 
was completely triumphant. 

The Prince, moved by the unanimity of these truly 
auspicious acclamations, cast himself into the arms of Col. 
Vaudrey, and made a sign, that he wished to speak ; and 
silence was re-established. 


*Tt has been said, and reported, but with what truth is here seen, 
that the Prince wore a green coat, and the costume of the Emperor. 

+ Though the Prince did not present himself as Emperor, the sol- 
diers would never separate this name from that of Napoleon. 
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“ Soldiers!” he then said, with strong emphasis, “ resol- 
ved to conquer or die, for the liberty of the French people, 
I have wished to present myself, first, to you; because, 
between you and myself, there exist glorious recollections. 
It is in your regiment, that the Emperor Napoleon, my 
uncle, made his first achievement in arms; it is with you, 
that he became illustrious, at the siege of Toulon ; and it is 
again your regiment, who opened to him the gates of Gre- 
noble, on his return from the island of Elba. Soldiers—new 
honors are reserved for you. Yours is the glory of begin- 
ning a grand enterprise ; yours is the honor of first saluting 
the Eagle of Austerlitz, and of Wagram.” Here the Prince 
seized the Eagle, borne by one of his officers, and, present- 
ing it to the view of all, continued: “Soldiers, behold the 
symbol of French glory, destined, from this time, to become, 
also, the emblem of liberty. For fifteen years, it led our 
fathers to victory; it has glittered over every field of bat- 
tle; it has passed through all the capitals of Europe. Sol- 
diers, rally around the noble standard. 1 confide it to your 
honor and your bravery. Let us march, together, against 
the traitors, and oppressors of our country, to the cry of— 
* Vive la France! Vive la libertée ! 

It is necessary to have been a witness of this touching 
scene, to understand what magic the name of Napoleon has, 
in awakening noble passions; and necessary to have heard 
the acclamations of this regiment, on recognizing the 
nephew of the Emperor, rightly to judge of the immense 
influence of that name, and to know, how little the Prince 
was deceived in the feelings of the army. 

They were put, at once, on the march to the residence 
of the Lieutenant General. With music, in front, the regi- 
ment crossed the city, amidst the uninterrupted cry of “ Vive 
Napoleon! Vive ’Empereur!” Although too early in the 
morning, to meet many persons, the inhabitants, notwitstand- 
ing, attracted by the noise, joined themselves, in crowds, to 
the retinue, and mingled their shouts with those of the sol- 
diers: “ Vive Narvoveon III.! Vive ta Presment pe ta 
Reevusiique! Vive te Premier Consut! Vive Napo.eon! 
Vive LA LiperTe!” were the cries heard. “It is the 
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nephew of Napoleon,” exclaimed the soldiers. “ It is, also, 
the nephew of the Prince Eugene, and the grandson of the 
Empress Josephine,” replied the people, who, surrounding 
and pressing towards, separated him from the troops. Each 
one wished to see, to touch, and to speak to him. “ What 
government shall we have?” they asked. “ That which 
the nation chooses,” replied the Prince. “ The people shall 
decide,” added his officers. Upon which, the shout, “ Vive 
Napoleon !” recommenced, with new energy. It was evi- 
dent, that the Prince was not more mistaken in the senti- 
ments of the people, than of the army. 

In the interim, the officers of the garrison, who had at 
first formed the suite of the Prince, went to their barracks 
to prepare the other regiments for the grand news. Those 
of the Artillery had orders to have the 3d of regiment moun- 
ted and the pioneers under arms. At the same time, the 
detachments commanded to arrest the Prefect, the Vield 
Marshal, the Director of the Telegraph, &c., &c., marched 
for their respective destinations. 

Arrived at the Lieutenant General’s, the Prince caused 
the troops to halt, and went up to Gen. Voirol with M. Par- 
quin, Col. Vaudrey and other officers. They found the 
General in his Chamber, not yet dressed. The Prince 
approached him and said, “General, a revolution is this 
moment taking place for the glory and liberty of the French 
people. I shall be grieved to elevate our old tri-colored 
flag, without such a brave soldier as yourself. The garrison 
drawn over follows me, behold the imperial Eagle, do you 
decide?” He gave him his hand, but the general rejected 
it, and replied to the Prince, that he would soon have a «uty 
to perform towards him. The Prince then ordered him to 
be arrested, and to be kept in his hotel, by a detachment of 
artillery men. To judge of the conduct of Gen. Voirol 
after this unfortunate day, from the visits made by him to 
the Prince in prison, from the tears he shed at the fate 
the nephew of Napoleon, he must have suffered a painful 
conflict in his breast. Aside from the gratitude which he 
owed the king for personal favors, is it very sure that the 
mere sense of political obligations would have been sufficient 
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to have suppressed his secret sympathies? In the sad cir- 
cumst aces the General has had his heart wounded ; he has 
been perhaps more unhappy than ourselves. 

After this the troops were put in motion, to go to the 
Finkmatt barracks ; but, by a fatality, for which it is impos- 
sible to account, the column took the direction of the suburb 
of Pierre, and the Prince, persuaded that he was conducted 
by the way of the rampart, followed the direction so unfor- 
tunately given. It appeared, that in the midst of the cries 
of enthusiasm of the soldiers, and the crowd, which began 
to grow large—in the moment of tumult, inseparable from 
such an event, no officer thought of signifying, at the head 
of the column, the direction it should take. By a fatal cir- 
cumstance, the aid-de-camp of the Prince, who was perfectly 
acyuainted with the localities, and knew better than any 
other person, the importance attached by the Prince to ail 
the details of the plan agreed on, was absent from him. He 
was at the moment ensaged in arresting the Prefect. This 
arrest had been at first confided to an officer of the garrison, 
but the Prince, for special reasons had afterwards given it 
in charge to his own aid-de-camp. In the mean time, the 
column without a guide, and without direciion continued its 
march en masse, through the suburb of Pierre. From thence 
it might still have gone to the ramparts by turning round 
the quarters T'inkmatt; but a bandage covered all eyes. 
The Prince was conducted into the court of the barracks, 
with only a group of officers. “ Where am [| then?” he 
exclaimed, in arriving in this court; and understood the 
mistake which had been made. But there was no time to 
draw back. Orders were given to the officer, commanding 
the guard of the quarters to have the regiment assembled. 
This officer made objections. Seeing no one of the supe- 
rior oflicers of his regiment, he was alarmed at the respon- 
sibility he should incur. Some minutes passed in a useless 
parley between him and the suite of the Prince. But soon 
the soldiers of the infantry heard the name of Napoleon pro- 
nounced ; and running, they encircled the Prince, and mani- 
fested the most lively enthusiasm. They pressed around 
the nephew of the Emperor. An old sergeant major, throw- 
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ing himself towards him, grasped his hand, and kissing it, 
bathed it with tears. He exclaimed, that he had served in 
the imperial guards, and that this day was the best of his 
life. His example moved all. Young and old, every sol- 
dier who came in manifested the same feelings. The cry, 
“Vive Napoleon !” “ Vive ’Empereur |” re-echoed through- 
out the quarters. 

In the midst of this manifestation of the disposition of the 
soldiers, the officers of the Prince had them drawn up in 
order of battle, as they descended into the court. They had 
already formed several companies ; in another moment the 
popular cause would triumph. But all at once, at the other 
extremity of the court, a storm arose, and rapidly thickened. 
An officer told the soldiers, that he who was exciting so 
much enthusiasm was only an adventurer, an impostor, a 
cheat, and not the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon. “ It 
is the nephew of Col. Vaudrey,” exclaimed another, “ | know 
him.” This absurd falsehood flew from mouth to mouth, 
and began, after a little to change the feelings of the regi- 
ment, so strongly moved by the presence of the Prince. A 
great many of the soldiers, believing themselves to have 
been made the dupes of a base trick became furious. In 
view of this unthought of danger, the Prince determined to 
retreat, withdrawing with him the companies drawn up, 
who still remained full of confidence. He was near the 
gate, and about to go out, when a new accident annihilated 
all hope. 

Uneasy at being so long separated from the Prince, and 
Col. Vaudrey, the 4th regiment of artillery began to have 
their fears. A report, that the Prince was in danger, spread 
among these brave soldiers, and rushing in a crowd, towards 
the gate of the quariers, they entered the court, uttering 
cries of fury against the infantry whom they pushed to the 
two extremities of the court. Unhappily the Prince was 
carried away in the crowd, and brought near the part of the 
infantry who disbelieved his identity. ‘Twice the artillery 
men saved him from between the bayonets of the infantry 
he was attempting to reclaim; at last, he was arrested at 
the moment he was mounting the horse of a soldier to make 
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a last effort; his officers, who had no means of making a 
defence, submitted to the same fate ; for already the infan- 
try had the advantage—already a triple row of bayonets 
faced the artillery, armed only with sabres and small mus- 
kets. The gates were closed, and guarded by the soldiers 
whose fury had been doubled, by the rude entrance of the 
4th. Any further resistance was impracticable ; the sixty 
horsemen who had entered the court, without order, only 
added to the confusion and prevented any movement of the 
artillery men. ‘The whole regiment, shut up in this place 
without a way of escape, found themselves prisoners. 

In the mean time, the brave Parquin, who had been 
charged with the arrest of Gen. Voirol, hastened forward to 
the Finkmatt barracks. There he saw what had happened ; 
but, determining to die with the Prince rather than desert 
him, hesitated not to cast himself in the midst of the enraged 


soldiery. By this time Lieutenant Colonel Taillandier of 


the 46th had reached the barracks. His presence aided in 
preventing the collision of the troops of which there ap- 
peared such imminent danger, and which might have been 
very fatal. 

At this frightful moment, when such high hopes were 
prostrated, the Prince showed himself calm and resigned. 
“ Col. Vaudrey, “ said he to this officer, can you forgive me 
for having led you into so unfortunate an enterprise ?” 
The Colonel made no reply, but seizing his hand pressed it 
with great warmth. A moment after, an officer approach- 
ing the Prince, and regarding him with emotion, expressed 
aloud his sympathy for the horrible situation of the nephew 
of the Emperor: * Ah well!” said the Prince to him, “I 
shall not die an exile.” 

The officers of the artillery had, in the mean time, com- 
pletely succeeded in their attempts upon the two other 
regiments. ‘The whole of the third of artillery were mount- 
ed. The intelligence of what had taken place at the quar- 
ters of Austerlitz had been welcomed with the greatest joy. 
It was drawn up in battle array, the horses attached to the 
cannon, and every thing ready to move, when apprised 
that the Prince and the Colonel were arrested. This news 
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overthrew every hope and broke down the courage of all. 
The thought, that to present themselves at the quarters 
Finkmatt, might be to change the reverse into a triumph, 
occurred to no one. At such times, each thinks only of a 
retreat. There are circumstances which defy the power of 
most men. During this first day it was necessary, under 
the penalty of defeat, to succeed in every thing to the minu- 
test detail. One entire day of success, at least, was re- 
quisite to carry the minds of all to the degree of excitement 
necessary for so great an undertaking. Itis not to be won- 
dered at, then, that the third of artillery should at once 
yield to the fatal influence of the defeat. The officers vanish- 
ed, the regiment disbanded itself, and soon returned into its 
quarters. 

The same was the case with the pioneers. As this 
regiment, having neither horses to harness, nor cannon to 
attach, were in readiness sooner than the 3d, they had, 
already, quitted their quarters, for that of Finkmatt. This 
column had not three hundred paces to go, before reaching 
the infantry; and deciding, perhaps, by their presence, 
alone, the success of the day, when the fatal news suddenly 
stopped them. As in the 3d of Artillery, the officers dis- 
appeared, and the soldiers, without chiefs, or orders, with- 
drew to their barracks. There was a greater want of pre- 
sence of mind, than of courage. Had one officer, only, said 
to the 3d of Artillery, and to the pioneers, that the 4th were 
prisoners in the Finkmatt, and ill treated, by the infantry, 
they would have hastened, en masse, to the deliverance of 
their unfortunate comrades. 

Thus, though we had a body of artillery, of three regi- 
ments, well disposed, we fell before a single blow. Well 
to account for the ascendancy, which defeat exercises over 
the moral of men, of our epoch, it is necessary to recall to 
remembrance the year 1815, when a great empire, magic- 
ally reformed, by the presence of a single man, was disor- 
ganised, and annihilated, by the influence of a single battle, 
lost. Will those, of modern times, never be able to rise 
to the grandeur of spirit of the Romans, after the defeat of 
Cannae ? 
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‘When the aid-de- -camp of the Prince had accomplished 
his mission, he learned, at the same time, the fatal event at 
Finkmatt quarters, and the disorganization of the two other 
regiments of artillery. He arrived on the rampart, where 
the people were yet shouting, “ Vive Naporron !” Some 
workmen, witnesses of the struggle, had been searching for 
ropes, to throw, from the rampart, into the court of the bar- 
racks, hoping to persuade the Prince to seize them, and lift 
himself to the ramparts by them. But they arrived too 
late; the Prince, with the Colonel, and his officers, was 
already in the prison of the barracks. The people, without 
arms, enraged at their want of power, threw stones at the 
infantry, who came, at last, to disperse the crowd, by blows 
with their guns. What an afflicting spectacle did the court 
of the barracks then present! Two French regiments, 
ready to cut the throats of each other! The 4th of Artil- 
lery, forming a long line, was forced against the rampart ; 
the horses mingled, here and there, in their ranks. The 
infantry faced them, their bayonets only two feet from the 
breasts of the artillery men. These last had loaded their mus- 
kets, and were ready to fire. The two parties looked upon 
each other in fury: * Vive t’EMpereur! Vive LE NEVEU DE 
Napoueon !” cried the Artillery. “Iv 1s nor ne! Ir 1s Nor 
TruE!” replied the Infantry. 

In this tumult, Lieutenant Colonel Taillandier was no 
longer obeyed. The Artillery refused to retire, without the 
Prince and the Colonel. A single drop of blood shed might 
lead to a frightful massacre. The moments were precious: 

Col. Vaudrey was hastened for, in the prison, in which he had 
just been confined. His presence enforced order ; his voice, 
alone, was listened to; and, with the noble bearing, which 
inspires respect, and obedience, he said to the soldiers of his 
regiment: “ Retire, my friends--obey your colonel, for the 





last time.” 

As soon as the fatal gate was opened, to permit the 
Artillery to leave the barracks, the writer of this ran amongst 
them, wishing to lead them to their cannon, to return, and 
deliver the illustrious prisoner, and revenge their defeat. 
This hope reanimated all their courage, and they hastened, 
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precipitately, in the direction of the park of Artillery. But 
by a fatality unexampled, in the general plan which had 
been adopted, it had been thought, that ammuaition would not 
be needed. It was at the arsenal, and the Colonel, now a 
prisoner, alone, had the power of issuing it. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to renounce this last hope ; for, the leaders 
once taken, longer obedience was impossible. Thus did 
the royal authority easily resume its power. 

Notwitshtanding, had the proclamations been profusely 
circulated in the city, the people would have known the 
noble intentions of the prince, and would have taken, without 
doubt,a menacing attitude against the authorities, which might 
have led to great results. But, by an unheard of blindness, 
the otlicer, who had been ordered to have the proclamations 
printed, when he heard of the arrest of the Prince, or- 
dered them to be burned. Thus, the people could only 
receive information on this attempt, which seemed incon- 
ceivable, from the hands of the authorities. These did all 
in their power, completely to misconstrue the enterprise of 
the Prince. They went, even so far, at first, as to renew 
the gross falsehood, which had deceived the soldiers, by 
repeating it, in the newspaper ; thus imposing on the people, 
also. 

But fate had decided this. There remained, now, to the de- 
voted friends of the Prince, one duty, only, to fulfill: that of 
saving his life, in case he should be condemned. Measures, 
for this, were soon taken; it would not have been possible, 
to have caused a hair to fall, from the head of the inheritor 
of the great name of Napoleon. 

It was, then, neither a general, nor an aid-de-camp, nor 
a colonel, that caused this undertaking to fail; it was fate. 
The prefect, and the general, were prisoners. They had 
no influence in defeating it. They were not set free, till 
after the arrest of the Prince ; and were unable to give an 
order. ‘The Lieutenant Colonel, of the 46th, could not have 
commanded his regiment to resist the Prince, since he was 
not at the barracks, when the Prince was taken. And 
when, in this conflict of circumstances, each one, in reseiz- 
ing his power, is eager to make a show of the glory of a 
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resistance, which did not take place, he has nothing to 
boast, since a misunderstanding, alone, destroyed the influ- 
ence which constituted our forcee—an incalculable force, 
which, justly appreciated, takes from the bold enterprise, that 
character of folly, which, it has been wished, should attach 
to it. Ah, well! this conquest undertaken, with a force 
entirely moral, has had the commencement of an execution, 
and of entire success. A general—a_ colonel—oflicers, 
could do nothing against the sentiment of the mass; and 
the entusiasm of the single regiment, who knew that they 
had before their eyes, a Napoleon, a nephew of the Empe- 
ror, the enthusiasm of the citizens, who hastened to mingle 
their shouts with the acclamations of the regiment, have 
sufliced to show, that, in spite of generals and prefects, the 
rest of I'rance would have done as they did; and, that the 
bold act of the Prince Napoleon, far from being a wild 
scheme of his brain, shows, on the contrary, a deep know- 
ledge of the feelings of the army, and the French people, 
towards the name which he bears. Its power is revealed 
to all who witnessed the events of Strasbourg. 

If I’rance shows herself satisfied with the laws, by which 
she is ruled ; if internal peace shall consolidate itself, under 
the dynasty of Orleans, the Prince Napoleon is deceived, 
and submits to the reproach of it. But, if the discontent of 
parties, partial and repeated commotion, the forerunners of a 
revolution, continue to increase, it will be regretted, that 
success did not crown the enterprise of a Prince, whose 
noble character, whose popular name, sive assurance, at 
once, of order, glory, and liberty ! 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Since the Prince Napoleon-Louis has arrived at New- 
York, we have been able to secure some information, and 
curious details, respecting the affair of Strasbourg, which 
we did not know, before. The most severe secrecy having 
been observed, from the moment the accused were put in 
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prison, nothing, positive, concerning the removal of the Prince, 
or of his stay in Paris, had, yet, been published. 

The Prince, and six officers, were imprisoned on the 30th 
of October. The others succeeded in eluding the search 
of the police. Scarcely was the Prince in prison, when he 
endeavored to exculpate the other accused, by taking all the 
responsibility on himself, alone, and by calling on his head 
(in a letter which he wrote to Gen. Voirol) all the rigor of 
the laws, saying, that he was the most culpable, and the 
only one to fear. 

Ten days passed, before the intentions of the govern- 
ment, towards the nephew of Napoleon, were known. The 
Prince waited, with impatience, the day of trial; hoping, 
then, to acquaint his fellow citizens with his opinions. But, 
on the 9th, in the evening, the door of the prison was 
opened ; Gen. Voirol, and the prefect entered, and led him 
away, Without telling him where they conducted him. He 
prayed, but in vain, to be left with his companions, in mis- 
fortune, of whose fate he wished to partake. Arrived at 
the hotel of the prefecture, he was remitted to the charge of 
M. Cuynat, commander of the gend’armerié, of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, who was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Thiboutot, and four non-commissioned officers. Horses 
were put to two post chaises; the Prince went in one, and 
was soon informed by those who accompanied him, that he 
was going to Paris. The Prince then learned, that he was to 
be the object of a special grace; but, not being able to 
repress his unhappiness, he uttered, to the officers, his 
complaints, and regrets, and told them, how distressing 
the measure, which separated him from his friends, was to 
him, by depriving him of the means of making known to his 
countrymen, his intentions, perverted by calumny. 

M. Cuynat, and Thiboutot, whose kindness the Prince 
praises, could only console him, by telling him, that his 
removal might, perhaps, meliorate the situation of his unfor- 
tunate companions. Arriving at Paris, on the 12th of No- 
vember, at 2 o'clock, in the morning, he went to the prefec- 
ture of the police. M. Delessert received him, alone. He 
announced to him, that the Queen Hortense had been in 
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T’rance, to ask the mercy of the king, and that he was going 
to be conducted to L’Orient, to be taken, from thence, to the 
United States of America. The Prince protested against 
being taken away, saying, that it would deprive the accused, 
at Strasbourg, of many depositions, he could make in their 
favor. M. Delessert replied: “ The government has acted 
towards you, in the same way, as towards the Duchess de 
Berri. It would have been unjust to treat you differently. 
Your friends cannot suffer the same fate as you; when you 
arrive at L’Orient, you will write the declarations, which 
you judge suitable to make.” But the commander of the 
gend’armes had orders not to let the Prince write a word 
before his embarkation. Napoleon-Louis was to start 
immediately for his destination; his fate was then 
definitely decided. He had, now, but one duty to fulfill ; 
that was, to endeavor to be useful to his friends. He wrote 
to his mother, to recommend to her the prisoners at Stras- 
bourg, as well as the wife and children of Col. Vaudrey. 
He wrote a letter to the king, in which he expressed the 
grief, which he suffered, at being made an exception. He 
esteemed little, he said, the life, which was left to him; for, 
in entering France, he had renounced it; it was only the 
life of his friends, that interested him, end, if the king 
would favor them, he might depend on his lasting gratitude. 
The jury of Strasbourg, by acquitting all the accused, 
decided the question. After remaining two hours at Paris, 
the Prince started for L’Orient. He wrote, from the citadel 
of Port-Louis, during the night, unperceived, the following 
letter, to. an advocate at Paris. In this letter, the Prince 
does not hesitate, at any consideration, to save his friends ; 
he even permits it to be believed, that he deceived them. 
It is there seen, that he speaks of the generosity and cle- 
mency of the king. He could not express himself other- 
wise. The Prince had nothing more to fear, or to hope, 
for himself; he was going to embark, and, when this letter 
should arrive at its destination, he would be beyond the 
power of the government. The public are free to 
believe, that the government has only acted as it has, 
because it was impossible for it judge the nephew of Na- 
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poleon; but, it would not have been becoming, on the part 
of the Prince, not to have acknowledged the nobleness o1 me 
government, which exempted him from all jurisdiction ; and it 
would not have been politic in him, when he left his friends 
under the sword of justice, not to appear to believe in the 
generosity of his enemy. 


The Citadel of St. Louis, Nov. 15, 1836. 
Sir: 

Despite my desire to remain with my companions, in 
misfortune, and to share their lot—despite my remonstran- 
ces, on this subject, the king, in his clemency, has ordered, 
that I should be conducted to L’Orient, to embark, from 
thence, to America. Though fully sensible of the generosity 
of the king, I am deeply afflicted, in leaving those accused 
with me. from a belief, that my presence at their trial, and 
my depositions in their favor, would influence the jury, and 
throw light on many important facts. Deprived of the con- 
solation of being of service to men, whom I have led to 
their ruin, I am obliged to confide to an advocate, that 
which it is not in my power, myself, to declare before a 
jury. On the part of those accused, with me, there had been 
no plot, no dereliction, but at the moment. I, myself, con- 
stituted the only combination ; and I, alone, made the neces- 
sary preparations. I had seen Col. Vaudrey, before the 30th 
of October, but had never entered into conspiracy with him. 
At eight o’clock, on the evening of the 29th, no person, but 
myself, knew that an attempt would be made on the mor- 
row. It was not, till late in the night, that I saw the colonel. 
M. Parquin had come to Strasbourg, on this affair; on the 
evening of the 24th, only was he called by me. The others 
knew of my being in France, but were ignorant of the 
object. 

It was not, then, till the evening of the 29th, that I met 
the individuals accused, and made known to them, in part, 
my designs. The colonel was not there. The officers of 
the pioneers came to join us, ignorant, at first of what was 
in agitation. It is certain, that we all are guilty, in refer- 
ence to the established government, in taking up arms 
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against it; but, without question, the most guilty one is my- 
self—I, who, contemplating a revolution for a long times 
came, all at once, to lead men away from an honorable posi- 
tion in society, and deliver them to all the hazards of a popu- 
lar revolt. In sight of the laws, my companions in misfor- 
tune are culpable, from having permitted themselves to be 
drawn over; but, in the eyes of the country, there must 
ever be extenuating reasons in their favor. On the evening 
of the 29th, I held to the officers the following language : 
“Gentlemen, you know all the complaints of the nation, 
against the government of the 9th of August, but you 
know, also, that no party existing, at present, is sufficiently 
strong to overturn it; none sufficiently strong to unite all 
the French, if one of them should even succeed in possessing 
itself of power. From this feebleness of parties, it happens, 
that each can represent only the interest of a single class in 
society. In this state of things, there is but one flag, which 
is able to rally all parties, while the flag of France is but 
the flag of faction:—this is the Eagle of the Empire. 
Under this banner, which revives so many glorious recol- 
lections, there is no class which would be excluded ; it 
represents the rights and the interests of all. The Emperor 
Napoleon held his power from the irench people; four 
times his authority received the popular sanction. In 1804, 
it was made hereditary in his family, by four millions of 
votes. Since that time the people have not been consulted. 
As the oldest of the nephews of the Imperial family, I may, 
then, consider myself one of the candidates of a popular 
election. I speak not of the Empire, because, in twenty 
years, the views and necessities of France have changed. 





jut a principle cannot be annulled by acts ; this can only be 
by another principle. Now, it is not the twelve hundred 
thousand foreigners, of 1815, it is not the chamber of two 
hundred and twenty-one, of 1830, that can render void the 
right of the popular election, of 1804. The Napoleon system 
consists in promoting the march of civilization, without dis- 
order, and without excess; in giving a spur to every means 
of developing important interests, in strengthening govern- 
ment, by making it respectable, in training the mass according 
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to their intellectual faculties, in fine, in reuniting, around the 
altar of their country, Frenchmen, of all parties, by giving to 
them glory and honor, as motives of action. Let us,” I said to 
them, “restore the people to their rights, the Eagle to our 
flag, and stability to our institutions. What !” I exclaimed, in 
conclusion, “ can Princes, of the divine right, find plenty of 
men to die for them, to the end, that they may establish abuses 
and privileges, and I, whose name represents the glory, the 
honor, the rights of the French people, shall I die alone, in 
exile?” “ No,” answered my brave companions in misfortune, 
“ you shall not die alone,—we will die with you, or we will 
triumph together in the cause of the French !” 

You see, then, Sir, that it was I, myself, who prevailed 
upon them and carried them away, by saying to them 
every thing which could most powerfully touch the hearts 
of Frenchmen. They spoke to me of their oaths; I re- 
called to them that in, 1815, they had sworn fidelity to 
Napoleon IL, and to his dynasty : “ Did invasion alone, said 
I to them, release you from your oaths? Very well, force 
can re-establish what force alone has destroyed !” 

You see how far I was culpable, in the eyes of the 
government. Very well! the government has been gene- 
rous towards me, it has discovered that my position as an 
exile, my love for my country, my relationship to the great 
man, are extenuating causes; the jury, will they follow the 
path marked out by the government ? Will they not find ex- 
tenuating reasons far more powerful towards my friends, 
in remembrances of the Empire, in the intimate relations 
of many, between them and what regards me, in the seduc- 
tion of the moment, in the example of Labedoyere, in fine, 
in the feelings of generosity which forbid that the soldiers of 
the Empire should be able to look upon the Eagle again 
without emotion—that the soldiers of the Empire have pre- 
ferred to sacrifice their existence rather than forsake the 
nephew of the Emperor Napoleon and deliver him into the 
hands of the executioner ? for then, we would have been far 
from thinking it a grace in case of non-success. 

Receive, Sir, the assurance, &c., &c. 
Signed, Napo.eon-Louis Bonaparre. 
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At length, on the 21st of November, the drawbridges 
of the citadel were lowered; the Prince, accompanied by 
the Sub-Prefect of L’Orient, the Commandant of the place, 
and some officers of the gend’armerié, entering a boat was 
conducted to the frigate Adromeda, which, notwithstanding 
a head wind left the port, towed by a steam-boat. On as- 
cending to the deck, the Prince said to the Sub-Prefect who 
had expressed to him the desire of seeing him again, as a 
citizen, in France, “1 shall not be able to return till the, 
lion of Waterloo no longer stands on the frontier.” 

The frigate departed. Every body was under the im- 
pression that she sailed for New-York; but the commander 
had secret orders, which he opened in the latitude of 32°, 
and which enjoined it upon him to proceed to Rio de 
Janeiro, to keep the Prince a prisoner on board all the time 
he should remain in the harbor, and not to permit any com- 
munication with the shore. He was also commanded not 
to remain longer in Brazil than was requisite for furnishing 
the ship with fresh provisions, and then to direct her course 
for the United States. The frigate having no mission to 
accomplish at Rio de Janeiro, it is plain, that this measure 
of the government—a measure which it had not dared even 
to avow before the departure of the ship, had been taken to 
prevent the Prince from giving his testimony in favor of 
his companions in misfortune, before the termination of their 
trial. What is difficult to be understood in this, is, that the 
government should leave the family of the Prince, and those 
of the whole crew of the ship, to the most distressing an- 
xiety. They were persuaded in France, that the frigate 
had sailed directly to the United States, and the four 
months which had elapsed, without any intelligence from 
her, and the tempests which she was known to have encoun- 
tered on her departure from L’Orient, had given room for 
the most afllictive apprehension. 

The Prince arrived at Norfolk, on the 30th of March. 
He left the frigate, with tears, for, to him, it was parting a 
second time, from his country, and the sorrow he felt, was 
greater than the pleasure of recovering his independence. 
He touched, now, the land of freedom, where the unfortu- 
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nate have always been welcomed with kindness. He is at 
liberty to return to Europe, whenever he chooses ; but, de- 
prived henceforth of the possibility of attempting, anew, the 
elevated part, best suited to his position, and his character, 
he is undetermined whether he will return to his family, or 
establish himself in the New World. 


Nore sy THe Eprror. 


The length of the preceding article, now first published 
in English, will not it is believed, detract from its interest to 
our readers. Aside from the daring, and well-nigh tragic 
adventure to which it relates-—-the motives and circum- 
stances of which it so fully explains and elucidates—it is 
sufficient that the individual, to whom it principally refers, 
should be, at once, the son of Queen Hortense, the grand- 
son of the Empress Josephine, and the nephew, adopted son 
and heir of Napoleon,to iasure the eager perusal of its minu- 
test details. 

The dangerous illness of his mother, at her castle in 
Switzerland, has unexpectedly determined for the Prince 
the question with which the narrative closes—whether he 
should return to his family or remain in America ? and it is, 
already, near a month, since he re-embarked for Europe. 

During the few weeks of his sojourn in the United States, 
many of our citizens had the pleasure of making his ac- 
quaintance. Upon all he made a most favorable impression 
by his intelligence, unpretending dignity, and amiability, 
while some—thrown by circumstances more constantly into 
his society—had the happiness of being enabled justly to 
appreciate the strength and cultivation of mind, the noble- 
ness and warmth of heart, the elevated principles, and 
spirit of high honor, which joined to his position and his 
name, give him a power over the head and heart, felt by 
all who have known him well, even for a short time, and 
of which some of the leading incidents, in the preceding 
narrative, are a striking illustration. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SKETCHES. 


BY AN OBSERVER. 


( Written for the 13th Edition of the American Coast Pilot.) 


Tue science of Meteorology is not 
only interesting to the philosophic 
observer, but the natural phenom- 
ena of which it takes cognizance 
are such as daily affect the interest 
and comfort of every member of the 


human family. But to no class of 


persons are these phenomena, as 
exhibited in various parts of the 
world, of so much practical impor- 
tance as to the members of the 
nautical profession. A competent 
knowledge of these exhibitions, or 
of geographical meteorology, is 


therefore an important element of 


that varied knowledge which is ac- 
quired by the skillful navigator. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
The transparent aerial fluid which 
surrounds our globe, and which we 
denominate the atmosphere, forms a 
comparatively thin stratum or en- 
velope, which in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the earth, is greatly com- 
pressed by its own weight, and 
which in its most expanded and 
tenuous state is supposed to extend 
itself to the height of only forty-five 
or fifty miles from the earth's sur- 
face. Its superincumbent pressure 
or weight is ascertained by means 
of the barometer, and is equal to’ a 
column of mercury about thirty 
inches in height. By means of this 
instrument we learn that one half its 
weight or actual quantity is within 
three miles and a halt of the surface 
of the ocean; and it is within this 
limit that nearly all the visible or 
important phenomena of the atmos- 
phere are apparently developed. 
The lower surface of the atmos- 
phere is equal to about 200,000,000 
square miles; and as a compression 


of the whole mass to the common 
density which it exhibits at the sea 
level, would reduce its entire height 
to about five miles, it follows that by 
this standard of comparison the 
height or thickness of the atmos- 
phere is to its superficial extent in 
the proportion of only 1 to 40,000,- 
000. 

These several facts are too impor- 
tant to be lost sight of in our gen- 
eral reasonings upon the phenom- 
ena of the atmosphere; and the 
more so, as we are prone to give too 
much altitude to our conceptions on 
these subjects. If we even consider 
the proper height or thickness of 
the atmosphere as equal to fifty 
miles, still, as compared with its en- 
lire surface, this is only equal to 
one five hundredth of the propor- 
tion which the thickness of a com- 
mon sheet of paper, of the foolscap 
size, bears to its surface dimensions ; 
and if we view the atmosphere 
either as condensed to the mean of 
the surface pressure, or in relation 
to the actual limit of all its tangible 
phenomena, it will only be equal to 
one five-thousandth part of the pro- 
portional thickness here mentioned. 
We may hence perceive the inap- 
plicability of analogical reasonings 
that are tounded on the movements 
which occur in a chimney, or in an 
inclosed apartment, as attempted to 
be applied in explanation of the 
general movements of the atmos- 
phere. 

Two instruments of modern in- 
vention, the barometer and thermo- 
meter, are truly invaluable as test- 
ing the condition of the atmosphere, 
and their use should be familiar to 
every navigator. By the first, as we 
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have seen, the amount or weight of 
the superincumbent atmosphere, at 
any place, may always be accurately 
known, and by the indications of the 
other, the temperature of the air, as 
well as of the ocean, may be ascer- 
tained with equal precision. 

Among the most striking peculi- 
arities of the atmosphere, are its ra- 
pid and almost constant movements 
of progression or circulation, which, 
with some unimportant exceptions, 
appear to prevail throughout the 
globe. These movements evidently 
show the continued operation of 
some powerful impulse, which, to 
the writer atleast, does not appear 
to have been satisfactorily explain- 
ed. It is estimated from the aver- 
age rate of sailing of ships during 
long voyages through different seas, 
and from other data, that the aver- 
age velocity of the wind near the 
surface of the ocean is equal to 
eighteen miles an hour throughout 
the year, and in the common region 
of the clouds the velocity must be 
much greater. 

TEMPERATURE OF ELEVATION. 


Elevation above the level of the 
sea, or the general level of a coun- 
try, causes a regular variation in 
temperature. The first 300 feet 
usually causes a difference of about 
one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. Afler ascending 300 feet, it 
is estimated that the thermometer 
falls a degree in 295 feet, then at 
277, 252, 223, and 192 feet; but 300 
feet ‘to a degree is a common rule. 
On these principles the limit of 

erpetual snow has been calcu- 
any It is made a little more 
than 15,000 feet at the equator, and 
from that to 13,000 between the tro- 
pics, and from 9,000 to 4,000 feet 
between latitudes 40° and 59°. 

It has been found, however, that 
that the above rule is subject to 
great variations, owing, probably, 
to the course, temperature, and sup- 
er-position of the atmospheric cur- 
rents which prevail in different 
regions at different altitudes. Cold- 
er currents are ofien found resting 
upon, or interposed between, those 
of a higher temperature, and vice 
versa. On the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, in Asia, between the latitudes 
28° and 34° north, the region of ve- 
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getation has been found to extend 
several thousand feet above the sup- 
posed line of congelation in those 
Jatitudes. Itis also remarkable that 
the line of perpetual snow is found 
at a much greater altitude on the 
northern side of these mountains 
than on the southern side, in a low- 
er latitude. From this it may be 
inferred that the temperature in high 
regions, as well as in lower situa- 
tions, is greatly affected by the 
geographical course and physi- 
cal condition of the currents of 
atinosphere which prevail in these 
regions. 


STRATIFICATION AND ELEVATION OF 
THE CURRENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 


It is obvious, from the courses of 
the clouds and other light bodies 
which sometimes float in the atmos- 
phere, that the movements of the 
latter are mainly horizontal, or par- 
allel to the earth’s surface. Not- 
withstanding this, the common 
theory of winds supposes a constant 
rising of the atmosphere in the 
equatorial regions, connected with 
a flow in the higher atmosphere to- 
wards the polar regions, and a coun- 
ter flow at the surface towards the 
equator, to supply the ascending 
current. This ascending move- 
ment, however, has never yet been 
discovered, and it is easy to perceive 
that if it existed in the manner sup- 
posed, its magnitude and velocity 
must be altogether too great to have 
eluded observation. 

It is apparent, however, that dif- 
ferent currents often prevail at dif- 
ferent altitudes, superimposed one 
upon another,and moving at thesame 
time in different directions. These 
currents are often of different tem- 
peratures and hygrometrical condi- 
tious, and are found moving with 
different degrees of velocity. It is 
by the influence of these currents 
that voleanic ashes, and other light 
substances, which are elevated by 
means of volcanic spouts or whirl- 
winds to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, are conveyed to great 
distances, and in directions which 
are often contrary to the prevailing 
wind at the surface. On the erup- 
tion in St. Vincent, in 1812, ashes 
were thus deposited at Barbadoes, 
which is sixty or seventy miles to 
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the windward, and also on the decks 
of vessels still farther eastward, 
while the trade-wind was blowing 
in its usual direction. On the great 
eruption of the voleano of Cosi- 
guina, on the shores of the Pacific, 
in Guatemala, in January, 1835, the 
voleanic ashes fell upon the island 
of Jamaica, at the distance of eight 
hundred miles in a direct line from 
the volcano, Facts like these ought 
to put at rest the common theory of 
the trade-winds, according to which 
these ashes would sooner have fall- 
en upon the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, or the peninsula 
ot Florida. On the same occasion 
the volcanic ashes were also carried 
westward in the direction contrary 
to the trade-wind on that coast, and 
fell upon H. M.S. Conway, in the 
Pacific, in lat. 7° N., long. 105° W., 
more than 1,200 miles distant from 
the voleano, in the direction which 
is nearly opposite from Jamaica. 
These paenomena were doubtless 
the etlects of two different currents 
prevailing at different elevations ; 
but we shall seek in vain, in these 
developments, for proof of the com- 
monly received but imaginary sys- 
tem of the trade winds. 

The occasional interposition of a 
warmer current of atmosphere be- 
tween tne .ower current and the 
higher regions, has been proved by 
the observations of aeronauts. In 
countries situated like the United 
States, where the surface is often 
occupied in winter, for long periods, 
by an intensely cold stratum of air 
from the interior elevations, the 
warm currents from lower latitudes 
appear to find their way at a supe- 
rior elevation; and their presence 
in this position is often demonstrat- 
ed by the phenomena which they in- 
duce. 

CLOUDS, FOGS, AND RAIN. 

The atmosphere is always per- 
vaded by water in the form of trans- 
parent or invisible vapor, and the 
process of evaporation is continual- 
ly carried on except in cases where 
the thermometer 1s below what is 
ealled the dew point, or when the 
vapor is being condensed in the form 
of clouds, togs, or rain. “ Clouds 
and fogs are the same thing, being 
an assemblage of small vesicles of 
Waler floating in the atmosphere. 


Ata distance in the atmosphere we 
see the whole as a cloud, but when 
the vapor sinks to the earth, or will 
not rise, and we are immersed in it, 
we call it a fog. Dew-fogs which 
hang over fields, are stratus clouds ; 
and fogs which involve elevated ob- 
jects, are cumulous clouds.” It is to 
circumstances of distribution, light, 
shade, distance, and perspective, 
that the great variety in the appear- 
ance of the clonds is owing; and on 
this variety of appearance the fol- 
lowing classification has been found- 
ed, by which the clouds have been 
considered as pertaining to seven 
classes: 

1. Like a lock of hair, or a feath- 
er, called cirrus. 

2. A cloud in conical or rounded 
heaps, called cumulus. 

3. A horizontal sheet, called stra- 
tus. 

4. A system of small fleecy or 
rounded clouds, called cirro-cwmu- 
lus. 

5. The wavy or undulating stra- 
tus, called cirro-stratus. 

6 The cumulus and cirro-stratus 
mixed, called cumulo-stratus. 

7. A cumulus spreading out in 
cirrus, and raining beneath, called 
NEmMeus. 

The cirrus is usually the most 
elevated—sometimes as a gauze 
veil, or parallel threads. Its height 
is apparently from one to four miles. 

Dew is the condensation of aques 
ous vapor upon the surface of a con- 
deasing body or substance. Clouds 
and fogs are watery particles con- 
densed from aqueous vapor while 
floating in the atmosphere, where 
they continue to float ul! preeipitat- 
ed, or again dissolved. If by the 
concentration of these particles, or 
by any additional condensation, 
their weight be increased beyond 
that which the extent of their sur- 
face can sustain, they then descend 
in the form of rain; and asthe con- 
densation ordinarily increases as the 
drops increase in magnitude, it is 
common to have more rain fall on 
the surface of the ground than on an 
equal space upon the top of a house 
or church. Clouds, fogs, and rain 
are therefore essentially the same, 
the latter being the coniinuation or 
extension of the same process which 
produced the former. 

Owing to the evaporating proper- 
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ties of the atmosphere in the higher 
regions, as well as to the intensity 
of cold which there uniformly pre- 
vails, distinct clouds are seldom, if 
ever, found at a greater elevation 
than the summits of the highest 
mountains, whichis about five miles. 
At an intermediate region, however, 
the clouds are ofien at a temper- 
ature above freezing, while the air 
at the surface is much below the 
freezing point, and the earth cover- 
ed with snow. This condition of 
the clouds seems not unfrequently 
evident by their appearance to the 
eye of an observer. Snowy or fro- 
zen clouds are usually dim and un- 
defined in their aspect or appear- 
ance; and a fall of snow may not 
unaptly be termed the fall of a fro- 
zen cloud. 


OF HAIL. 


Hail of small size, as it falls in 
wintry storms, appears as frozen 
rain-drops. From ihe occurrence 
of this phenomena in a freezing 
state of weather, we find evidence 
that a stratum of air in the region of 
clouds is at a temperature above the 
freezing point, or warmer than that 
which is found at the surface at the 
same time. A heavy fall of snow 
affords, perhaps, the same indica- 
tion. 

Summer hail of large size, which 
is deposited in a definite path or 
vein, or in a locality of limited ex- 
tent, is usually accompanied by 
heavy thunder and vivid or con- 
tinued lightnings, or a heavy rumb- 
ling sound or rapid concussions, 
high winds, &c., and is believed to 
be the production of a vortex or 
whirlwind in the atmosphere, or 
spout as it is sometimes called, 
which is connected at its upper ex- 
tremity with an overlaying suatum 
of unusally cold air. A portion of 
this cold stratum probably descends 
on the exterior of the vortex, and 
reaching the earth's surface, is press- 
ed into the vortex and there en- 


twined or laminated with the layer 
of warm and humid air of the surface, 
which is drawn in at the same time. 
A rapid condensation, as is known, 
thus commences at the lower extre- 
mity of the whirling mass or column, 
and the condensed and frozen drops, 
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passing into layers of air which are 
alternately above and below the 
freezing point, are carried upward 
by the powerful whirling and as- 
cending action of the vortex, till, 
with the successive coatings of con- 
densation received, they are finally 
discharged into the cold stratum at 
the upward extremity of the vortex, 
owing to the reduced temperature 
of which, they are prepared to re- 
ceive a renewed accession during 
their fall to the earth; or perhaps by 
their accumulated weight they are 
sometimes thrown through the sides 
of the vortex before reaching its 
higher extremity. By this violent 
gyratory and elevating action, some 
of the hail-stones are thrown against 
each other and broken; and each 
successive layer of congelation may 
ofien be seen in the fractured sec- 
tions of the hail. In all vorticular 
condensations of this character, 
when the cold is not sufficiently in- 
tense to produce hail, drops of rain 
are produced of a much greater size 
than are ever found in a common 
and direct fall of rain. 

Hail storms of this character are 
less frequent in the tropical regions 
than in the temperate latitudes, for 
the reason, probably, that a stratum 
of sufbcient cold to produce the hail, 
is seldom found so near the inferior 
stratum that a vorticular communi- 
cation can be established with the 
former, by means of an ordinary 
gust, spout or whirlwind. Nor does 
this ordinarily happen in the tem- 
perate latitudes, but only when 
the lower warm stratum becomes 
overlaid, in close proximity, by a 
stratum from a colder region; an 
event which is not unfrequent in 
most countries within the temperate 
latitudes. It commonly happens, 
therefore, that several hail storms of 
greater or less magnitude and vio- 
lence, occur on the same day, or 
about the same period. 


OF THUNDER STORMS AND GUSTS. 

When a cold stratum or current 
of the higher atmosphere moves or 
rests upon a warm one which is next 
the earth, neither stratum, as such, 
can penetrate or displace the other. 
Nor can a sudden interchange or 
commingling take place between the 
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masses or particles of which these 
strata are composed, except by the 
slow and tedious process of the suc- 
cessive action and convolution of 
single particles, or small groups of 
particles, upon or around each other, 
but if a communication or inter- 
change between the two strata be- 
comes established by means of the 
action of a gradually excited whirl- 
wind or waterspout, or, if owing to 
any inequality ofsurface or other ac- 
cident, a depression is made upon the 
lower stratum, so as to enabie the 
colder air to descend at this point, 
then an immediate gyration or con- 
volution will take place in the two 
masses at this point, the warm air ris- 
ing as it becomes displaced, and a co- 
pious condensation will immediately 
follow. It is movements of this 
character which produce the dense 
and convoluted appearance known 
as a thunder cloud, and the thunder 
and lightning, rain, and perhaps 
hail, follow as necessary results. 
The precipitation of the colder 
stratum thus commenced, is regul- 
arly continued and enlarged till an 
equilibrium is produced, and the 
thunder storm thus engendered, as- 
sumes, of course, the direction of 
tie upper current to which it is ap- 
pended, and which, in the temperate 
atitudes, is commonly from the 
western quarter. The warm sur- 
face air which is thus displaced at 
the commencement of the process, 
rises immediately in front of the 
colder intruding mass, and by the 
gyratory action thus commenced, 
becomes convoluted in detached 
masses or layers with the colder 
surrounding air, and by the reduc- 
tion of temperature thus produced, 
furnishes the large supply of aque- 
ous vapor which is first condensed 
in the thunder cloud, and then pre- 
cipitated in a heavy fall of rain; 
and the electric phenomena which 
are induced by this sudden contact 
or intermingling of masses of air of 
different temperatures and hygro- 
metric conditions, become highly 
vivid, and too often destructive. 
The active gyration which is com- 
monly produced within the body of 
the thunder storm or gust, is in the 
direction of the advance of the storm 
and of the rising warm air which is 


forced upward, or in the direction 
of forward and upward at the lower 
front of the storm.* 

In consequence of this gyratory 
action, a storm which advances at 
the rate of fifieen or twenty miles 
an hour, is often known to exhibit a 
velocity of wind during the period 
of its greatest violence, of sixty or 
eighty miles an hour. If the axis of 
this gyration in a thunder storm as- 
sumes, from any cause, a vertical 
position, we then have a perfect 
whirlwind or tornado, which if it be 
so situated as not to reach the earth 
by its direct action, will exhibit to 
us the phenomena of a heavy thun- 
der storm accompanied by rumbling 
sounds and concussions, and a fall 
of ha‘] in or near some portion of its 
path. But if the regular action of 
the whirlwind should reach the 
earth, and continue for some time, 
great destruction may be expected 
to follow. The path of these de- 
tructive whirlwinds is generally 
narrow, and often but a few hundred 
yards in width. 

From the nature of the causes 
which we have before mentioned as 
being favorable to the occurrence of 
a thunder storm, it follows that 
many of these storms will be likely 
to occur on the same day, in differ- 
ent parts of the same country, as has 
been already remarked in the case of 
hail storms, with which they are of- 
ten identical, and the writer has often 
found this to be true to a remarkable 
extent. The fatal accidents by light- 
ning, in different parts of the country, 
have often happened on the same 
days, and we have reason to believe 
that scores of tornadoes, hail storms, 
and thunder storms, have some- 
times occured on the same after- 
noon. It usually happens that the 
precipitations of colder atmosphere 
at these numerous points of dis- 
turbance, is sufficient to produce a 
marked change in the temperature 
of the surface stratum within a pe- 
riod of twelve hours thereafter. 

Atmospheric disturbances of this 
kind, which do not produce violent 
thunder or hail, are usually denom- 
inated squalls ; and it appears highly 
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* See Pro 
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probable that the presence of air of 
a temperature considerably above 
the freezing point, is necessary to 
the production of thunder and light- 
ning. In the Strait of Magalhaens, 
in Patagonia, where the air at the 
surface is neither warm nor yet 
very cold, the squalls, called by the 
sailors williwaws, are very frequent, 
and tremendously severe: but ac- 
cording to the observations of Capt. 
P. P. King, lightning and thunder 
are seldom known. 

The heavy condensation present- 
ed in a thunder cloud, is often spo- 
ken of in a manner which implies 
that the cloud possesses some me- 
chanical or other energy, by means 
of which the violent wind is sent 
forth; but nothing can be more un- 
real than such a supposition. The 


cloud may indeed be the means of 


electric development, and furnishes 
also the watery deposition for the hail 
or rain, but all the particles of the 
cloud are passively inert, like those 
of a common fog or mist, and the 
violent winds and disturbing forces, 
which may be present, operate to 
produce the cloud, but do not, in any 
important sense, result from its ac- 
tion. 


WATER SPOUTS AND WHIRLWINDS. 


The character of these meteors 
has already been described in a 
measure, in our account of hail and 
thunder storms. The identity of 
whirlwinds and water spouts, was 
maintained by Franklin, and al- 
though at a later period this has 
been called in question, it appears to 
have been done without suflicient 
reason. 

From the equal distribution of the 
atmosphere as the oceanic envelop 
of our earth, it results, that no 
movement of great violence can 
take place in any of its parts, except 
by means of a direct circuit of rota- 
tion in the form of a vortex or active 
whirlwind 

A vortex will not be regularly 
formed nor continue itself in action, 
without the aid of an external pro- 
pelling force anda constant spiral 
discharge from that extremity of its 
axis towards which is the tendency 
of motion. Both these conditions, 
it is believed, are fulfilled to the 
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letter in the case of a common whirl- 
wind or water-spout. The air at 
the upper extremity of the whirling 
column, owing to its elevation, is 
rarer than at the base, and the 
column itself, particularly in its 
central portions, is mechanically ra- 
refied by the centrifugal effect of its 
own whirling motion. We have 
thus a sort of rarefied chimney, into 
which the denser air at the base of 
the column is continually forced, by 
the pressure of the surrounding at- 
mosphere; notto ascend in aseparate 
current as in the common chimney, 
but entering into the organization 
of the whirling vortex, to supply 
the place of the preceding portions 
of air which are winding inwards 
and upwards to be again discharged 
at the upper extremity. The condi- 
tion of foree by which the propul- 
sion is maintained, is found in the 
the pressure of the surrounding at- 
mosphere upon all sides of the me- 
chanically rarefied column, and if 
the expansive whirling motion be 
sufficiently active to produce nearly 
avacuum at the centre, the external 
propelling force will be nearly fif- 
teen pounds to the square inch; and 
as the whirling column turns with- 
in its own compass like a top or any 
other rotative body, this force is 
quite sufficient to account for all the 
violence that is ever produced. 
Were there no vorticular or whirl- 
ing action already excited, and no 
discharge from the upper extremity 
of the vortex, the external pressure, 
it is true, could not produce rota- 
tion; but this movement and up- 
ward discharge having once com- 
menced, from any cause, the parti- 
cles near the exterior of the column, 
like those of water in a funnel, 
yield at a little more than a right 
angle, to the external pressure, in 
their spirally approximating course 
towa ae the rarefied centre. By the 
slowness of this central approxima- 
tion as compared with the whirling 
action, the intensity or magnitude of 
the external pressure becomes merg- 
ed in the velocity of the rotative ac- 
tion. As the area of the spiral cir- 
cuit decreases rapidly as we ap- 
proach the centre, it follows that 
the velocity of the whirling move- 
ment must be proportionably in 
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creased, as we perceive it to be in 
the funnel and in all regular formed 
vortices. Thus, if the rotative ve- 
locity near the exterior of a column 
be at the rate of but ten miles an 
hour, at one third nearer the centre 
the velocity must be more than 
doubled, and at two-thirds of the 
distance from the first named point 
to the centre, the absolute whirling 
velocity must be increased nine 
fold, which in this case is equal to 
ninety miles an hour; and in con- 
sequence of the reduced diameter of 
the circuit of gyration at the last 
point, the number of revolutions 
must here be as four hundred, to 
one at the point first mentioned. 
The increased ascending velocity, 
however, is not here taken into ac- 
count, which may perhaps reduce 
the number of comparative revolu- 
tions in the central portions of the 
column. The condensing and elec- 
tric effects which often attend or 
follow these active whirlwinds, 
have been cursorily noticed under 
the head of thunder-storms. 

It is not intended to dwell here 
upon the causes by which whirl- 
winds and spouts are excited or first 
set in motion, but the local disturb- 
ance of heat is probably the chief 
exciting cause as in thunder storms. 
The agency of heat may also be 
effective in continuing the upward 
discharge and vorticular organiza- 
tion, in cases where there is great 
disparity in the temperatures of the 
air at the upper and lower extremi- 
ties of the whirling mass or column, 
but it is to the mechanical expan- 
sion of the centrifugal action ton the 
powerful impulse of the atmosphe- 
ric pressure, that the increased and 
powerful activity of the whirlwind 
is chiefly to be referred. 

The term water-spout is undoubt- 
edly a misnomer, as there is no 
effect produced of which this term 
is properly descriptive, although 
the term air-spout would not be 
greatly inappropriate. The visible 
column of condensed vapor which 
ofien appears in the rarefied centre 
of the vortex when the latter is not 
enveloped in cloud, has_ probably 
given name to this meteor. But 
the water of the sea is not taken up 
by the spout or whirlwind, except 
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in a slight degree and in the form 
of fine spray, like other light matter 
which is swept from the surface. 
This cloudy stem or column fre- 
quently appears and disappears, 
while the action of the whirlwind 
continues without any important 
change. Owing to this fact, ob- 
servers sometimes believe that they 
witness the commencement of a 
water-spout, or tornado, when the 
same has previously been in action 
for one or more hours, and when the 
cloudy pipe or pillar happens to dis- 
appear, the spout is supposed to have 
‘burst,’ while, often, it has under- 
gone no important change, except, 
perhaps, a slight decrease in its acti- 
vily. The active and violent por- 
tion of the whirlwind surrounds the 
spout invisibly, and is probably of 
much greater diameter at a distance 
from the surface of the earth than 
at the base of the spout. Thus, 
when a spout or whirlwind has 
passed near a ship, the upper spars 
have been converted into wreck 
while no violence of wind was felt 
on the deck. 

Water-spouts follow the course 
either of the surface wind, or of the 
higher current, with which they 
may communicate, or their course 
may be modified by both these influ- 
ences without being absolutely de- 
termined by either. They abound 
most, however, in those calm re- 
gions which are found at the exter- 
nal limits of the trade winds, and in 
the regions near the equator. 

It has been common to ascribe 
whirlwinds and water-spouts, as 
well as larger whirlwind storms, 
to an impulse produced by the meet- 
ing of contrary currents, but the 
laws of distribution and of motion 
in an oceanic body, are such as do 
not permit the movements of its dif- 
ferent currents and gyrations to 
meet in conflict with each other, be- 
sides any conflicting movement in 
the air would necessarily produce a 
rise in the barometer, whereas it is 
generally known to fall at the com- 
mencement of a storm, either of 
large or small] extent. We may ob- 
serve, also, that whirlwinds and 
spouts appear to commence gradu- 
ally, and to acquire their full acti- 
vity without the aid of foreign 
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causes; besides, it is well known 
that they are most frequent in those 
calm regions where, apparently, 
there are no active currents to meet 
each other, and they are least fre- 
quent where currents are in full ac- 
tivity. 

OF TRADE WINDS, AND THE CIRCUI- 
TOUS CHARACTER OF THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC CURRENTS. 

It is found that in almost every 
country, and in every sea, the wind 
is more or less predominant in a 
particular direction. In open sea, 
between the equator and the 30th 
parallel of north and south latitudes, 
the wind, for the most part, blows 
from the eastward; but near the 
eastern borders of any ocean, below 
these latitudes, the wind blows ina 
direction more towards the equator 
than in its central or western por- 
tions. 

In the higher latitudes north of 
30°, the westerly winds are found 
greatly to predominate, although 
the eddying or rotative action which 
is acquired by large portions of the 
lower stratum of air in these lati- 
tudes, causes much diversity and 
frequent changes in the initial di- 
rection of the wind. But in the 
common region of clouds where 
this eddying movement is less fre- 
quent, the main atmospheric cure 
rent, at least in the United States, 
is fully as constant from the west- 
ward as is the trade wind from the 
eastward in any tropical region. 

At New-York, in four successive 
years, the westerly winds have been 
found to be to the easterly, as nearly 
two to one. Observations on the 
courses of the clouds for the same 
period, show the prevalence of an 
atmospheric current from the west- 
ward at that elevation to be, as com- 
pared with those from the eastward, 
nearly as fourteen to one; the pre- 
vailing wind being south-westerly. 
At Montreal, in Lower Canada, as 
appears by the observations of J. 
M Cord, Esq., the westerly surface 
winds also appear to exceed the east- 
erly, in the proportion of more than 
four to one. In consequence of the 
general prevalence of westerly 
winds and currents in these lati- 
tudes, the passages of the fastest 





ships, from Europe to America, are 
found to occupy a much longer pe- 
riod than trom America to Europe. 

The first movement of the trade 
winds towards the equator and west- 
ward, necessarily occasions an equal 
movement from the higher latitude 
to supply their place; and as the 
trade winds in their progress west- 
ward are opposed by the American 
and Asiatic continents, across which 
these winds do not pass, it follows 
that these winds become deflected or 
thrown off towards the poles in order 
to support an equa] distribution of 
the atmosphere in the higher lati- 
tudes; but the air thus transferred 
to these latitudes carries with it the 
rotative impulse which it acquired 
in the tropical latitudes, and by 
reason of the slower rotative motion 
which here prevails, is thrown to 
the eastward in the form of westerly 
winds. 

An entire circuit of atmospheric 
currents is thus maintained on both 
sides of the equator, the most equable 
and determinate portion of which is 
to be found in the region of the trade 
winds; and this appears to be the 
general outline of the great system 
of circulation in our atmosphere, as 
well as in the ocean itself. It is to 
the geographical course pursued by 
the winds in different portions of 
these great circuits, that the pecu- 
liarities of temperature and climate 
pertaining todifferentcountries lying 
in the same latitudes, are chiefly to 
be referred as also the remark- 
able absence or predominance of 
rain which is peculiar to certain 
regions. 

The Monsoons of the Indian Seas 
are but a modification of the same 
system of circulation; the regular 
trade wind instead of turning to- 
wards the higher latitudes, being 
here deflected across the equator, 
where it returns to the eastward in 
the form of the westerly monsoons ; 
the easter/y monsoons being the reg- 
ular trade wind. The monsoons 
have, indeed, been ascribed to local 
rarefaction in Asia and New-Hol- 
land, but the north-westerly mon- 
soon, regardless of this hypothesis, 
sometimes sweeps over half the 
breadth of the great Pacific in its 
easterly progress. 
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The foregoing generalization 
may also be expressed in the follow- 
ing form: 

I. Between the two parallels of 
30° N. and S. the atmosphere at the 
earth’s surface, for the most part, re- 
volves around the axis of the earth 
with aslower motion than the earth’s 
crust, or is constantly being left be- 
hind in the movement of rotation. 

If. The space previously occu- 
pied by the atmosphere so left be- 
hind, is by the centrifugal action of 
the earth’s rotation, constantly sup- 
plied from the higher latitudes. 

Ill. That portion of the atmos- 
phere which is lett behind in the 
tropical latitudes, and passes west- 
ward by the earth’s rotation, as 
above described, is, by the foree of 
direct gravitation, constantly trans- 
ferred to the higher latitudes; thus 
preserving the equilibrium of distri- 
bution, so far as the same is ever 
maintained in these latitudes. 

IV. That portion of the atmos- 
yhere which is so transferred to the 
creed latitudes after having ac- 
quired the high rotative velocity of 
the equatorial regions, is, by this 
previously acquired impulse, thrown 
rapidly eastward in the form of 
westerly winds, thus completing the 
great circuit of perpetual gravitation, 
which is developed in each of the 
oceanic basins on both sides of the 
equator. 

It is by the currents of these natu- 
ral circuits of gravitation, that hurri- 
eanes and storms are found to be 
transported from one region or 
locality to another; and the track 
ofthese storms affurds demonstrative 
evidence of the predominating 
course which these currents pursue. 
The currents themselves often be- 
come locally modified in their ap- 
parent courses from various causes, 
and being often stratified, or as it 
were shingled upon each other, they 
exhibit in their initial 
movements in different directions, 
and consequently frequent changes 
atthe surface, while still performing 
with no little regularity the syste- 
matic which have been 
summarily pointed out. One obvi- 
ous cause of the local irregularity 
and super-position of these currents 
is found in the retardation to which 
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the lowest portions are subject, 
owing to the resistance of the earth’s 
surface. 

The rotative motion of the atmos- 
phere and the earth’s surface in the 
latitudes between the trade winds 
and the returning westerly winds 
being nearly equal, this region is 
necessarily subject to calms, and to 
those sudden gusts and squalls 
which are usually excited in warm 
regions in the absence of a prevail- 
ing wind. This region, in the 
North Atlantic, is known to naviga- 
tors as the horse latitudes, because 
the traders between New-England 
and the West Indies, in consequence 
of the lack of sustenance occasioned 
by these calms, were sometimes 
under the necessity of throwing 
overboard the whole or a part of 
their deck loads of horses. The 
great circuits of winds intersect and 
cross these latitudes in both direec- 
tions on almost every meridian, but 
with little sensible effect at the sur- 
face, except towards the eastern 
margin of the Atlantic, where the 
northerly winds decidedly prevail ; 
and towards the western margin of 
the Atlantic and in the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the southerly winds 
are usuallv prevalent. 

Similar results are found in nearly 
all the regions which separate the 
great natural circuit of winds from 
each other, and these tracts of ocean 
are known by the designation of the 
calms, and sometimes are called the 
rains or the variables. Such is the 
region about the equator, which 
Separates the northern from the 
southern trade-winds, and the east- 
erly from the westerly monsoons. 
The easterly monsoons, in approach- 
ing the equator, where they run into 
the westerly monsoons, necessarily 
acquire the same velocity of rotation 
as the earth’s crust, which of course 
produces calms; the northerly or 
southerly tendency of the monsoons 
being here too small to produce a 
leading breeze at the surface. 


LAND AND SEA EREEZES. 


Near the shores of an island or 
country it is often found that the 
wind, during different hours of the 
day and night, blows alternately to 
and from the land. Or in the case 
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of a general or trade-wind which is 
parallel to the coast, its course be- 
comes alternately modified by an 
approximation to the above result. 

his effect has properly been 
ascribed to the influence of diurnal 
heatandcold. Notthatany vacuum 
is created by the heat into which the 
surrounding air rushes, as has some- 
times been supposed ; for, aside from 
the genera! error of this notion, a 
flat, low, and strongly heated island 
or coast, has less effect in producing 
these breezes than a high sloping 
country of more even temperature. 

The truth appears to be, that 
when the stratum which lies upon 
the inclined surface of a coast be- 
comes warmed and rarefied by the 
daily heat, it is forced by the incre- 
ment of pressure at its lowest margin 
to move along the inclined surface 
in the direction of greatest elevation, 
or as near that direction as the pre- 
vailing tendency of the lower cur- 
rent will allow. Owing tothe cool- 
ing process which goes on during 
the night, the specific gravity of the 
inclined stratum becomes predomi- 
nant, and the reverse movementthen 
commences and continues until the 
following morning. We find, too, 
that on the slopes of certain coasts 
and islands where there is sufficient 
elevation, the higher margin of this 
stratum, at certain seasons, will 
daily reach an altitude at which it is 
brought in contact with a higher 
stratam sufficiently cold to set in 
operation a squall or thunder storm, 
ata certain hour; after which the 
equilibrium is restored, and the 
usual counter movement again fol- 
lows in its turn. 

Some diurnal effect of this kind 
upontthe wind is observed at times 
in almost every region; and taken 
altogether, it is probably the most 
extensive agency which is exercised 
by heat in the production of winds. 

R. 


THE TIDES. 


The tides have always been a 
subject of interest and observation 
among navigators and men of eci- 
ence; numerous and various opin- 

Vou. I. 5 
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ions have been given by different 
writers relative to the causes which 
actuate them; all have agreed, how- 
ever, in ascribing them principally 
to the attraction of the moon. The 
greatest difficulty has been apparent- 
ly to account for the rise of tide, 
when the moon is on the opposite 
meridian, and the fact that high wa- 
ter always takes place one or two 
hours afier the moon has passed the 
meridian, instead of at the time of 
its passage. Kieth, a mathematical 
writer of considerable note, accounts 
for the rise of tide on the side of the 
earth opposite to the moon at the 
same time with that part immedi- 
ately under it, by the theory that 
any attractive force acts with the 
greatest power upon those objects 
nearest to it, the power of attraction 
decreasing in the ratio of the 
squares of the distances, and that of 
three bodies placed at different dis- 
tances from any attractive force, 
the nearest being more strongly at- 
tracted than the next, the distance 
between them will be increased, and 
so with the second and third. In this 
manner, he says, the nearest surface 
of the earth being attracted by the 
moon more strongly than the centre, 
the distance between them, or nearest 
vertical semi-diameter (the moon 
being in the zenith) is increased. 
In like manner the centre being at- 
tracted more strongly than the far- 
ther surface, the distance between 
them, or the farther vertical semi- 
diameter is also increased, as if the 
farther surface of the earth could 
maintain a position independent of 
its centre. Many opinions, equally 
absurd, have been advanced by sci- 
entific men. 

According to the commonly ac- 
cepted theories respecting the tides, 
the influence of the sun and moon 
upon the sea would be the same if 
the earth were stationary, and those 
bodies revolved around it. There 
is a theory differing somewhat from 
those generally advanced heretofore, 
and which I have never heard be- 
fore, but which I think accounts for 
the action of the tides more satisfac- 
torily than any other I have seen. 
According to that theory, were the 
earth a stationary body, as stated 
above, and the sun and moon per- 
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forming a revolution around it, be- 


tween two successive passages of 


those bodies over a meridian, they 
would cause no perceptible tide or 
motion of the water. 

I should define the tide as a peri- 
odical rise and fall of the sea, occa- 
sioned by the centrifugal force giy- 
en by the revolution of the earth up- 
on its axis, and the unequal action 
of the attraction of gravitation, from 
the disturbing influences of the sun 
and moon. 

It is well known that inall revolv- 
ing bodies the parts have a tendency 
to fly off at a tangent, and are re- 
strained only by some counteracting 
power, which, in the earth, is the 
attraction of gravitation. When 
the meridian of any part of the 
earth approaches the moon, the lu- 
nar attraction acting in an opposite 
direction from that of gravitation, 
the influence of the latler is de- 
creased; the centrifugal force being 
thus opposed by a less counteract- 
ing power than before, the water is 


thrown farther from the centre of 


the earth. Itisa known axiom in 
natural philosophy, that any body 
being put in motion, will continue 
that motion until stopped by some 
opposing power equal to that which 
impelled it. The water having ac- 
quired this motion it will therefore 
eontinue for sometime even afier it 
has passed the point where the cen- 
trifugal force is balanced by the at- 
traction of gravitation, and the mo- 
tion will not cease until that atirac- 
tion has acquired the ascendancy, 
which accounts for the time of high 
water being always sometime after 
the passage of the moon over the 
meridian, the period when the at- 
traction of gravitation has the least 
force. The water will then com- 
mence to fall, and for the same rea- 
son as before, will continue to fall, 


until it again passes the point of 


equilibrium, and the centrifugal 
force has acquired a predominating 
power as great as that pussessed by 
the attraction of gravitation when 
the tide began to ebb. The flow 
will then commence, and the water 
will rise until again checked by the 
same cause as before. This undu- 
lating motion, being once commenc- 
ed would continue until stopped by 
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the friction of the elements them- 
selves, even though it did not receive 
the fresh momentum given by the 
repetition of the original motive at 
every second flood. This theory is 
farther corroborated by the fact that 
the tides are greatest within the tro- 
pies, and decrease in the high lati- 
tudes. 

The reason of this undulating 
motion being so regulated that it 
occurs but twice, and that too with 





so much precision, between two 
successive passages of the moon 


over a meridian, it is not my inten- 
tion here to investigate, nor indeed 
am | able to do so, tarther than the 
knowledge that it forms a small 
part of that beautiful and magnifi- 
cent machinery, the universe, which 
the Creator has made so perfect and 
harmonious in all parts, that no 
scrutiny can detect either error or 
inconsistency. 

The same causes which operate 
with regard to the moon, obtain also 
with the sun, although their influ- 
ence is as much less as the power 
of the attraction of the sun upon the 
surface of the earth, is less than that 
of the mcon. When the moon Is in 
conjunction or opposition with the 
sun, that is at the change and full, 
this power acts in concert with that 
of the moon, in creating greater in- 
equality inthe action of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation; while when the 
moon is in quadrature with the sun, 
or at the quarter, it tends to make 
that action more uniform, conse- 
quently oceasioning the spring and 
heap tides. 

I am not aware of this theory re- 
specting the tides having been ad- 
vanced before, although it is very 
possible that it has been. I have 
been induced to submit it for pubii- 
cation in the Naval Magazine, in 
the hope that it will attract the atten- 
tion of some of my brother officers, 
more capable of investigating its 
merits (if it has any) than myselt. 


“ Navy.” 
To the Rev. C.S. Srewart, 
U.S. Navy. 
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SOLUTION OF QUESTIONS. 


U.S. Sutp Constitution. 
Alexandria, Oct. 3d, 1836. 
Rev. Sir: 

It is only a few days since, by the 
courtesy of an officer on board, 
have seen, for the first time, the 
three queries in p. 106 of the Jan. 
No. of the Naval Magazine ; other- 
wise I should have taken an earlier 
notice of them. I shall therefore 
esteem ita favor, should the follow- 
ing solutions, with the two small 
questions superadded, be thought 
worthy of a place in your next num- 
ber, in the absence of more interest- 
ing matter. 

I am, Rev. Sir, with much esteem, 

Yours, &e., &e 
Martin Rocue, Prof. Math. 
Rev. C. S. Srewart, M. A. 
Ed. Naval Magazine. 





Solutions to the three queries p. 106, 
Naval Magazine of Jan. 1836. 

1. In Bowditch’s Navigator, p. 
111, it is said that, when the true 
bearing of an object is to the right 
hand of the magnetic, the variation 
is west; and again, at p. 115, that 
when the true bearing is to the 
right of the magnetic, the variation 
is east. How is this paradox to be 
accounted for ?”’ 

Solution. In p.111, Bowditch says, 
‘but (the variation of the compass 
is named) west when the north point 
of the (magnetic) compass is to the 
westward of the true north.”” This 
is language strictly true, and too 
plain to be misunderstood by any 
man; but, yet, that quoted by the 
querist is ‘strangely different in both 
words and meaning. In fact the 
sense is made the very reverse of 
anthor’s meaning, as any man may 
readily see by simple comparison. 

Again, at p. 115, Bowditch says, 

« and the variation will be easterly 
when the point (on the magnetic 
compass) representing the true bear- 
ing is to the right hand of the point 
representing the magnetic bearing.” 
Because, what carried it to the right 
hand but easterly variation? This 
is plain indeed. 

Here also the queri:t misrepre- 
sents the author’s meaning, (I am 
satisfied not intentionally) since 


Bowditch says,—“ not the true bear- 
ing itself, but the point representing 
the true bearing.’ And where is 
this point found but on the magnetic 
or false compass which you have, 
since you have no true compass ? 
The paradox then vanishes, as it 
was only created by the querist 
himself. He only should account 
for it. 

“2. October Ist, 1835, in latitude 
40° 41° N. and longitude 74° W. be- 
ing at the top of a building, I saw 
the image of the sun reflected in an 
artificial horizon, placed on a hori- 
zontal plane, with the base of the 
building, which was 100 feet high, 
and the height of the eye 5.75 feet 
above the building. Required the 
distance from the centre of the arti- 


ficial horizon to the base of the 
building 2?’ 
Solution. This question wants at 


least /hree essential limitations, and 
therefore deserves not the name of 
a question, because the absence of 
even any singie one of them leaves 
it open to innumerabie answers— 
much more the absence of all three! 
if more could be. We are therefore 
obliged, in order to a solution, to 
presume, 1, that the querist saw “ the 
image of thesun’’ when on his meri- 
dian ; 2, that he saw (and could dis- 
tinguish) the centre of the sun’s 
image (no limb being interrated) 
precisely at the centre of the artifi- 
cial horizon ; and, 3, that his eye (or 


index glass) was perpendicularly 
over the southern verge of the 


building’s base. 
Then by the nautical almanac, the 
sun's declin. Oct. 1. 1835, in long. 
Led W. at apparent noon is found to 
‘ . . 3°05 17.2” S. 
* ‘he given latitude 40 41 00 N. 
The sun's mer. zen- 
ith dist. N. 
Hence the mer. alt. 
of the sun’s centre 


43 46 17.2 


ma > : 46 13 42.8 
Adding ‘to this the 

mean refraction 55’ 

we have the app. 

alt. of centre 46. 14. 38. 


Now since the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence, this 
apparent altitude 46° 14° 38”, is the 
angle at the base of a right angled 
triangle of which the height to the 
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eye 105.75 feet, is the perpendicular ; 
whence by plane trig. the base is 
found to be 101.255 feet, the distance 
required. 

“3. In latitude 16° 40° N. when 
the sun's declination was 23° 18’, N 
I observed him twice in the same 
forenoon, bearing N. 68° 30° E. Re- 
quired the times of observation, and 
his altitude at each time ?” 

his question is a good one, and 
takeu verbatim from Riddle’s Navi- 
gation, page 301, at very bottom. 
Ed. 2d. 

Solution. Let Z% be the observer’s 
zenith, Z N R his meriaian, N the 
north pole, EA Ra quadrant of his 
horizon, E the east point, R A the 
given aziimuih 65~ 30’ since no vari- 
ation is intimated, Z A an azimuth 


im ke 


circle, and d 1 the parallel of the giv- 
en declination 23° 18’, cutting Z. A 
in the two points s and S; draw the 
meridians Ns, NS, and also the 
meridian N P, perpendiculartoZ A, 
and which therefore bisects the arch 
s S, and the angle s NS, since N s= 
NS. 

Here we have Z N = 73° 20’, the 
co-latitude ; the angle N Z P = 689 
30’ the given azimuth; and Ns= 
N S = 66° 42’, the codeclination. 

Hence in the right angled spheri- 

cal triangle Z N P, to find N P, we 
have R»s. NP =s ae xs.NZP 
whence R:s. ZN::s. NZ P: s. 
N P= 63° 02 27.2 - 

To find the angle Z N P, we have 
R x cos. Z N = cot. N Z P x cot. 
Z eg whence cos ZN: cot.NZP 

tan. Z N P= 53° 56° 31 

Te find Z P, we have R ~ cos. 
N Z P = tan. Z% P x cot. ZN, 
whence R:tan.Z N::cos.NZP: 
tan. Z P = 50° 45° 21.4’.’ 

In the right angled spherical tri- 
angle N PS, io find the angle PN S, 
we have R~ cos. PN S= tan. NP 


~ cot. N S, whence tan. N S: tan. 
N P:: R: cos. PN S = 32° 08° 
32.7". 

To find P.S, we have R « cos, 
NS =cos. N P « cos. P S, whence 
cos. NP:R:-cos.NS: cos. PS 
= 29° 15 04.3” 

Hence the horary angle ZN S= 
ZNPx«PWNS =86° 05 03.7’ = 
5h. 44m. 20s. 15t.; and the horary 
angle Z NS=Z NP--PNS= 
21° 47 58. 3° =Ih. 27m. Ils. 53. 

The zenith distance Z S=Z Px 
PS =80° 00 257°; and the zenith 
— ZS=Z P--PS = 21°30 

7.1 

a therefore by subtracting se- 
verally the above times from 12 
heurs,and the zenith distances from 
90°, respectively, we obtain, 

The times of observation 6h. 15m. 
40s., and 10h. 32m. 48s., very near- 
ly; and the altitudes 9° 59 34.3”, 
and 68° 29° 43”, exclusive of refrac- 
tions. 

In Riddle’s Nav. as quoted above, 
the first altitude is given 1.7” more, 
and the second 1° less than the 
above. But the above will be found 
accurate by any one who will think 
proper to examine for himself, al- 
though indeed the difference is 
scarcely worth the tronble. 





Questions for the Naval Magazine, 
New- York. 


1. Supposing the meridian alti- 
tude of the sun’s lower limb was 
obscured, by artificial horizons, at 
the same instant, at three several 
stations L, A, B, in the same verti- 
cal straight line, with three sextants 
equally correct,—the station L being 
at the level of the sea, A on a hill 
15,000 feet above, and B ina valley 
12,000 feet below that level; and 
found at L to be 55° 45° 35° ; it is 
required to investigate what it ought 
to be at A and B respectively ? 

2. At sea in November 1835, in 
south latitude, when the sun's decli- 
nation was 20° 207, his afternoon 
azimuth (corrected for variation) 
was found to be 76° 26’, just when 
it began to decrease. Required the 
latitude and longitude of the place, 
the day of the month, the time of 
day, and the central altitude: 

Martin Rocue, Prof. Math, 
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FRENCH EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 


Our readers will recollect that 
we gave, two or three weeks 
since, some aceount of two expedi- 
tions fitted out, one from Brest, and 
the other from Toulon, to prosecute 
voyages round the world, in opposite 
directions. "hose vessels, the 
frigates Venus and Artemise, had 
already sailed, and with the Bonite, 
which departed from Toulon about 
a year since, on a similar enterprize, 
constituted three distinct exploring 
squadrons, already afloat, for the 
prosecution of science, and the pro- 
tection of commerce in distant seas. 
We now have to add, that by the 
Journal des Debates of the 18th of 
March, we perceive a fourth expe- 
dition, intended to effeet something 
more than a mere circumnavigation 
of the globe, is announced as prepa- 
ring to depart in September next, on 
a three years’ voyage of pure explo- 
ration. ‘This is to consist of the 
corvette Astrolabe, commanded by 
Captain Dumont Durville, under 
whose directions the preparations 
are to be made, and of the tender 
Zelec, Captain Jacquinot, which 
goes out in the capacity of a store- 
ship. Durville will, it is asserted, 
push his researches beyond all the 
bounds of former explorations, be- 
yond the limits of the known world, 
and seek a pacific sea, and coasts of 
unknown lands, beyond the icy 
girdle in the southern hemisphere. 
On arriving at this girdle, the con- 
sort vessel will leave her principal, 
to return with documents and col- 
lections to France, and the Astro- 
labe, with her intrepid commander, 
wiil prosecute her daring enterprise. 
The Debats justly compliments the 
Minister of Marine on his liberal 
conduct in these matters, tending so 
directly to enrich the domain of 
science; to make known the 
national flag on distant shores; to 
employ the naval resources on 
useful enterprises, and to extend the 
blessings of civilization, while it 
calls forth the energies of officers 
and seamen, which might otherwise 
languish inidlenessathome. ‘The 
navy,” it remarks, “is destined to 


be eminently instrumental in the 


humane improvements of the age.” 
It is not improbable that the strong 
representations and effective argu- 
ments in Congress and elsewhere, 
which resulted in the determination 
of our Government to enter on this 
same honorable career, may have 
stimulated that of our anciently ally 
to redoubled vigor. However this 
may be, we feel no apprehension 
that the sons of those sires who stood 
shoulder to shoulder on the redoubts 
of York-town, amidst the storms and 
tempests of battle, will not with 
equal cordiality greet and commend 
each other’s daring in those bloodless 
conquests which they severally seek 
along the barriers of ice, and amid 
the storms of antarctic seas. The 
ardor manifested by many of our 
officers, seamen, and others, to par- 
ticipate in the first American expe- 
dition, isa pledge that no idea of 
being ‘‘ second best” in this honora- 
ble rivalry, has entered into their 
calculations. Liberal hands and 
generous hearts have thus _ far 
awarded the means, and we see no 
reason to doubt that, if the same lib- 
eral feeling extend through all the 
arrangements, the nation will find 
ample cause to congratulate itself on 
the result, whatever competitors 
may be found on the field of explor- 
ation.— Pennsylvanian. 


AN ACT OF COURTESY. 


We have obtained from the De- 
partment of State, the following 
translation of a note from the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the diplomatic representative of 
the United States at Paris, and take 
pleasure in laying it before our 
readers :— 


Paris, March 28, 1837. 


Sir: Two national vessels, “la 
Menagere,” and ‘]’Indienne,” hav- 
ing been forced by stress of weather 
to put into Mahon on the 2lst ult, 
both found themselves in a perilous 
situation ; but the ‘‘ Menagere,” par- 
ticularly, was in danger of being 
lost, when, in consequence of her 
signals of distress, the frigate “* Uni- 
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ted States,’’ then at quarantine in 
the port of Mahon, immediately 
sent her two anchors and iwo 
stream cables, which contributed to 
save the French vessel. These art- 
icles will be forthwith restored to 
the frigate ‘ United States,” but the 
Government of the King would be 
wanting in the fulfilment of a still 
more essential duty, if it did not ex- 
press its grateful sense of the gene- 


rous proceeding of the commander 
of this frigate. I pray you, sir, to 
be pleased to present this honorable 
officer the sincere thanks which are 
due to him, and of which it is par- 
ticularly agreeable to me to be the 
interpreter. 
Accept the assurances, &c. 
Mote. 
His Ex. L. Cass, &c. &e. &e. 
The Globe. 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WEST INDIA SQUADRON. 


With the exception of the Sloop 
Vandalia, which remained at Tam- 
pa Bay, and the schr. Grampus left 
at Pensacola, as a dispatch vessel, 
the whole of this squadron when 
last heard from, were on a cruise on 
the coast of Mexico: consisting of 
the frigate Constellation Com. Dal- 
las, and of the sloops Concord, Cap- 
tain Mix; Natchez, Captain Mer- 
vine; St Louis, Captain Paine; and 
Boston, Lieut. Comd. Engle. 


MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 


The Flag-Ship Constitution, Com. 
Elliot, left Marseilles on the Ist of 
May for Constantinople with his 
Excel. Gen. Cass, family and suite 
onboard. The U.S. Frigate United 
States was at Gibraltar early in the 
same month. 


PACIFIC SQUADRON. 


The flag-ship, North Carolina, 
71, Com. Ballard, sailed from Rio 
de Janeiro for this station on the 
25th of March. The sloop Peacock, 
Com. Kennedy, and schooner Boxer 
were at Callao, in the middle of 
March, and expected at Valparaiso 
at the end of that month. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The following is a list of the offi- 
cers of the several vessels excepting 
the frigate Macedonian: 

The Relief—Thomas A. Dornin, 
Lieut. Com’d’g, Stephen C. Rowan, 
Lieut., R. F. Pinkney, Master, Jas. 
H. North, Wm. L. Maury, Passed 
Midshmen, Daniel Ammen, Catesby 
Ap R. Jones, Midshipmen. 

The Pioneer.—Josiah Tatnall, 
Lieut. Com’d’g, M.G. L. Claiborne, 
Master, Augustus L. Case, Passed 
Midshipman, Nathan Barnes, J. P. 
Sanford, Midshipmen. 

The Consort.—James_ Glynn, 
Lieut. Com'd’g, H. J. Hartsiene, 
Master, George F. Emmons, John 
M. Dale, Passed Midshipmen. 

The Pilot—Henry W. Morris, 
Lieut Com’d'g, Benj. M. Dove, 
Master, Edward T. Shubrick, Passed 
Midshipman. 

(Army and Navy Chron.) 


NAVY BOARD. 


Commodore A. S. Wanpswortn 
has been appointed by the President 
of the United States a member of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Navy, in place of Commodore 
Ropeers, resigned. 

Commodore Cuauncey, being the 
senior officer, is President of the 


Board. 








Drea. 
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LIGHT HOUSES. 


The following officers have been 
appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy to examine the coast for the 
selection of the most important places 
tor light houses. 

For the State of Maine, Captain 
Joseph Smith. New Hampshire, 
Commodore W.M. Crane. Mass- 
achusetts, Commodore J. Downes 
and Commander J. Percival. Rhode 
dsiand,C: mmodore J. O. Creighton 
and Captain D. Turner. Connec- 
ticut and Long Island Sound, Com- 
mander F. H. Gregory. New- York 
harbor and adjacent waters, Captains 
L. Kearny, J. D. Sloat, and M. C. 
Perry. New-Jersey and Delaware 
Bay, Commander E. A. F. Vallette. 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, Captain A. Claxton. 
Potomac river, Commander J. H. 
Aulick. James river, Captain B. 
Kennon. Albemarle and Pimlico 
Sounds, North Carolina, Captain C. 
W. Skinner. South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the coast of Florida on 
the Atlantic, Lieuts. T. Petigru and 
D.N. Ingraham. Gulf of Mexico, 
and the coast of Florida on the gulf, 
Commodore A. J. Dallas. Mis- 
sissippt river, Captain L. Rousseau. 
Lake Ontario, Master F. Mallaby. 
Lake Evie, Lieut. G. J. Pendergrast. 
Hudson river and Lake Champlain, 
Commander H. Paulding. 


OFFICIAL. 
Navy Department, June 15, 1837. 


At a Board of Examination, con- 
sisting of Commodores Biddle and 
W ovlsey, and Captains Read, Nich- 
olson, and Claxton, recently con- 
vened at Baltimore, and which 
closed its sitting on the 14th instant, 
the following named Midshipmen, 
atter a careful consideration of their 
several qualifications, and all other 
circumstances which it became 
necessary to weigh, passed their ex- 
amination, and are designated in the 
order of rank assigned to them by 
the Board; and they will take date 
from this day: 

1 Charles Hunter, 


Benjamin F. Shattuck, 
George W. Randolph, 
Thomas M. Brasher, 

George T. Sinclair, 

James W.E. Reid, 

John Mooney, 
Richard H. Lowndes, 
9 Samuel R. Knox, 

10 Enoch G. Parrott. 

11 John Carroll, 

12 James McCo mick, 
13 Richard S. Trapier, 
14 Richard Wainwright, 
15 George M. Totten, 

16 William D. Hurst, 

17 W. Ross Gardener, 
18 William B. Renshaw, 
19 C. B. Poindexter, 

20 Henry T. Wingate, 
21 John M. Mason, 

22 Alonzo B. Davis, 

23 Richard L. Love, 

24 D Ross Crawtord, 

25 William Reynolds, 
26 Woodhull 8. Schenck, 
27 James L. Parker, 

28 Richard M. Harvey, 
29 Lewis C. Sartori, 

30 William A. Jones, 

31 Edmund Lanier, 

32 William S. Smith, 

33 J. H. Sherburne, 

34 Fabius Stanley, 

35 Latham B. Avery, 

36 William R. Postell, 
37 James B. Lewis. 


DINO 0D 


*) 


MEDICAL BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 


A naval medical board will con- 
vene in the city of Philadelphia, on 
the Ist Monday in July, for the ex- 
amination of those Assistant Sur- 
geons for promotion, whose com- 
missions bear date prior to Ist 
March, 1833, and of candidates for 
admission into the navy. 

The Board will consist of Sur- 
geons W. P. C. Barton, Thomas 
Harris, M. Morgan, T. J. Boyd, and 
T. Diilard. 


RECENT ORDERS. 


Commanders.—J. H. Stringham 
to the Navy Yardat N.Y. J. Clark 
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to the U.S. Sloop Lexington fitting 


for sea at Portsmouth. E. Babbitt 
to the U. S. Sloop Boston on the 
West India Station. 
Lieutenants.—J. D. Knight and 
T. J. Manning to the West India 
Sgnadron. W. McBlair and J. B. 
Cutting to assist Major T. L. Smith 


in superintending the erection of 


Light-houses. J. Lanman relieved 


from the Navy Yard N.Y. J. Tatt- 
nall detached from the Barque 
Pioneer. S. B. Bissell, relieved 
from Receiving Ship at Boston. 


R. Ritchie to the rendezvous at 
Philadelphia, to relieve T. D. Shaw 
at his own request. W.8S. Walker 
to the Navy Yard at Boston. A. K. 
Long and A. Sinclair to the Frigate 
Macedonian. 

Surgeons.—B. R. Tinslar to the 
Navy Yard at Boston. T.B. Salter, 
detached from the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. G. Terrill to the 
Naval Hospital at Pensacola. Geo. 
W. Codwise to the Navy Yard at 
Pensacola. 

Assistant Surgeon.—J. F. Sickles 
to the Navy Yard N. Y. 

Passed Midshipmen.—W. C. Giif- 
fin and H. N. Harrison to assist 
Major T. L. Smith in superintend- 
ing the erection of Light houses. 
J.J. White to the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. W. B. Ludlow to the 
Receiving Shipat Baltimore. O. 
H. Perry to the Schooner Experi- 
ment on the Coast Survey. G. T. 
Sinclair on the exploring expedi- 
tion. 

Midshipmen.—W. A. Wayne to 


the Naval School at New-York. 
C. O. Ritchie to the West India 


Squadron. H. Eldand W. P. Gamble 
to the Receiving Ship at New-York. 
J. Contee to the West India Squad- 
ron. ©. Hunter to the Brazillian 
Squadron. J. B. Randolph to the 
Naval School N.Y. J. S. Kinnard 
to the West India Squadron. W. 
H. Macomb to the Navy Yard at 


New-York. J. V. Hixon to the 
Naval School at Boston. F. Pepin 


and M. Marine to the Naval School 
at New-York, and W. D. Hurst to 
the Receiving Ship at Philadelphia. 
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List of Officers ordered to the U. S. 
Sloop Falmouth. 


Commander J. McKeever, Lieu- 
tenants, J. H. Little, J. Manning, 
E. Farrand, O. Burns, T. M. Wash- 
ington, and J. P. Gilliss. Surgeon 
W. Whelan. Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon, L. Wolfley. Passed Midship- 
men, E. J. De Haven, R. M. Harve 
and F. Stanley. Midshipmen, W. 
M. Green, J. H. Parker, J. Bishop, 
C. W. Bennett, C. Benham, R. Al- 
lison and R. H. Rhodes. Boatswain, 
D. Lambert. Gunner, D. James. 
Carpenter, J. Rainbow. Sailmaker, 


W. Ward. 


Officers ordered to the Schooner Por- 
poise on survey of St. Georges’ 
Banks. 


Lieutenant Commanding, Charles 
Wilkes. Lieutenant, J. J. Boyle. 
Acting Purser, R. R. Waldron. 
Passed Midshipmen, 7.. Holland, A. 
Gibson, J. B. Marchand and R. E. 


Johnson. Midshipmen, W. May, 
S. F. Blunt. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


Passed Midshipman Geo. R. Car- 
rol!. May 2th. 

Midshipmen Frederick Oakes Jun. 
May 7th. E. C Kennedy, May 12th, 
J. M. Bankhead, May 23. J.G.An- 
thony, June 14th. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Cincinnati, on the 2d_inst., 
Lieut. Raphael Semmes, of the U.S. 
Navy, to Miss. Anne Spencer, only 
daughter of Oliver M. Spencer, 

Sd. 

In Baltimore, on the 2d inst. Mr. 
Madison Wheeden, Sailmaker of 
U.S. Navy, to Miss Mary Rebecca 
Wilson. 

At Washington, on the 23d of 
May, by the Rev. Mr. Hawley, 
Lieut. George M. Bache, ofthe U.S. 
navy, to Miss Elizabeth C. daughter 
of Commodore D. T. Patterson. 

In Baltimore, on the 22d of May, 
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Dr. James C. Palmer, U. S. Navy, 
to Miss Juliet Gittings, of that city. 
In Philadelphia, on the 23d of 
May, Captain Daniel Turner, of the 
United States Navy, to Catharine 
M. Bryan, daughter of the late Ar- 
thur Bryan, of Charleston, 8. C. 

At Washington, on the 8th of 
June, at the residence of General 
Towson, by the Rev. William Ry- 
land, Col. Elisha Jenkins, of Hudson, 
N. Y.,to Mrs. Hannah O. Caldwell, 
formerly of Boston, widow of Lieut. 
Win. M. Caldwell, of the Navy. 


DEATHS. 


At sea, 6 days out from Gibraltar, 
on beard the U.S. ship Join Ad- 
ams, Lieut oe oy Westeott, of 


U.S.N,, late of the frigate United 


Vou. II. 
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States, son of the Hon. Judge West- 
cott, Secretary of State, of New- 
Jersey. Lieut. Westcott ranked 
amongst the most talented and 
worthy officers in the Navy. 

In Hallowell, Me., on the 30th of 
April, Mrs. Virginia A. N., wife of 
Lieut. T. T. Craven, of the U.S. 
Navy, aged 26. 

In Savannah, on the 5th of May, 
in the 24th vear of her age, Mrs. 
Evelina C. Wilkinson, wife of Ste- 
phen W. Wilkinson, U.S. Navy. 

At the Naval Hospital, near Nor- 
folk, Va., 14th of * last, Lieut. 
James Williams of the Navy. 

At Brooklyn, N. ¥. 20th of May, 
of consumption, Lieut. Robert W. 
Jones, of the U.S. navy. 


At Brooklyn, N. Y. Charlotte 
Virginia, aged 4 years and ten 


monihs, daughter of N. B. Peed, of 
the Navy. 


3 
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MF TEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1837. 
Made at the U. S. Naval Hospital, N. Y. Station. Com. C. G. Rincery, Commander; Wm. Terk, Surgeon 10° 42° N. V 1° 26 W. 
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